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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


PROBING THE McKEE’S ROCKS STRIKE 


HEN men scoop up a pile of powder and then throw fire- 

brands into it, there is apt to be trouble.”. Thus the Chi- 
cago Daily Socialist comments upon the latest outbreak of violence 
about the plant of the Pressed Steel Car Company at McKee’s 
Rocks, Pa., and while some newspapers denounce the physical 
brutality of the strikers and others the moral brutality of the com- 
pany, there is no dissent from that grim truism. For the wild 
night attack upon the works, and the disastrous conflict between 
riotous strikers and the State constabulary have largely diverted 
editorial discussion from abstract theories upon the rights and 
duties of employer 


“Fire to kill,” is the “only proper treatment” for mobs guilty of 
the deeds attributed to the strikers, and the Brooklyn Zag/e finds 
in the trouble the lesson that “when strikers insist on shooting, 
the best thing to do is to shoot back.” 

Yet the lawless acts of the strikers have not altogether alienated 
the sympathy even of conservative papers that are not predisposed 
in favor of employees in labor disputes; for the violence of the 
laborers is offset by the persistent refusal of the company to en- 
tertain proposals for arbitration. The Chicago Pos¢ recalls that, 

“Hundreds of the men firmly believe that they are being secretly 
mulcted of part of their wages; alleged instances are on every 
tongue. But all appeals for a thrashing out of this question 
the company has 





and employee to the 
concrete conditions 
of violence and 
bloodshed and the 
imminent questions, 
“who is to blame, 
and what is to be 
done?” 

The importation 
of strike - breakers 
under guard and the 
eviction of families 
of strikers from 
company houses 
during the last three 
weeks increased the 
sullen anger of the 
men and ultimately 
stirred them to des- 
perate lawlessness. 





declined. There 
ought to be, even in 
Pennsylvania, 
enough public sen- 
timent to force an 
open issue of this 
sort into arbitra- 
tion.” 


Other papers de- 
plore “The rule of 
the gun,” “Need- 
less bloodshed,” and 
the influence of 
Hoff- 
stot at Schoenville,” 


“Too much 


while the St. Louis 
Republic apportions 
the responsibility for 
the trouble, first, to 
the State for its fail- 
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attempt to blow up 
the office-building 
of the works at night, was followed by the brutal murder of a 
deputy sheriff, Harry Exler. This led to open fighting between 
the rioters and the constabulary. Three supposed strike-break- 
ers, at least three strikers, and two troopers were killed outright, 
and a number were mortally wounded. How many of the rioters 
were | killed or seriously hurt is unknown, but the casualties 
among them are estimated at from twelve to forty. | 

That rioting must first of all be put down with a strong hand is 
the consideration that engrosses the attention of many papers. 
The Richmond Vews-Leader denounces the rioters as being, “not 
strikers—anarchists ”; the Chicago 77zbume declares that the order 


NIGHT SCENE AT McKEE'S ROCKS. 


Thesteel works as they appear when running full blast with a force of 1,000 men. 


ure to keep order; 
second, to “thé bar- 
ons of the steel in- 
dustry”; third, to the natioh ‘at large for its failure properly to 
educate, elevate, and care’ for “these ignorant, unnaturalized 
foreigners, who can not speak our language,” and who are prop- 
erly “the wards of the United States.” 


The Springfield Republican, reviewing the stated causes of the 
strike, says: 

“A pooling system of wage payment was adopted, which kept 
the labor cost per car within a fixt charge to the company and 
which loaded the hazards of lost time and mistakes in construc- 
tion largely upon the men. They had no means of knowing what 
was coming to them on pay day. The new system, moreover, 
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effected a radical reduction in the pay of most of the men—one 
employee of seven years’ standing receiving less than $15 for 1044 
days of work, where formerly $30 was paid. Other similar cases 
are given. And when the men protested they were informed that 
there was nothing to arbitrate. Altho unorganized, they struck, 
and the company has still refused to have any dealings with them. 
Then the rioting began.” 


Nowadays, 7he Republican continues, employers are expected 
by society to keep peace with their employees, and failure to do 
so raises the presumption that they are unfit to be employers: 


“They must be able clearly to show the employees at fault in 
case of resort to strike and conflict to escape the social charge of 
incompetency. The authorities of Pennsylvania have but one duty 
now before them, and that is to suppress disorder and violence 
and interference with the right of other labor to take the place of 
the strikers. But it evidently remains for the managers of this 
car-manufacturing company to prove that they are socially com- 
petent for the exercise of the industrial power which has come into 
their hands.” 


A new element has been introduced into the controversy by the 
presentation of formal peonage Frank N. 


Hoffstot, president of the company, and Samuel C. Cohen, head 


of the company’s employment bureau ; for the United States De- 


charges ot against 


partment of Justice has taken cognizance of the trouble, sending a 
special agent.to investigate conditions at the works. The investi- 
gation is of an international character, as the Hungarian Vice- 
Consul at Pittsburg and the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador at 
Washington are behind it. 

This prospect of Federal investigation and possible intervention 
is unpleasing to the New York Journal of Commerce, which de- 
clares : 

“If there is need of interference by public authority in labor 
disputes in any of its industries, it is the State’s business to pro- 
vide for it and make any investigation and take any action that 
may be.required. ‘This calling upon the national Government to 
intervene whenever there is serious local trouble is greatly to be 
deprecated, and it can only be due to the weakness or neglect of 
local or State government. States are mainly responsible for the 
tendency to concentrate power So much in the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 


But many other papers welcome the prospect of action by the 
Federal Government, especially in view of known conditions pre- 
vailing in.the State of Pennsylvania. The investigation has already 
brought forth the testimony of Albert Vamos, in whose name the 
charges were brought, that:he was induced to come from New 
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York in ignorance of the situation at the car company’s plant, and 
was detained by violence when he wished to leave. Other strike- 
breakers have given like testimony. Such statements have led to 
demands for the fullest investigation. Thus the Pittsburg Leader 
says: 

“The probe now in the hands of the Government will not re- 
move the evil. It merely reaches the surface of the troubled 
waters. 

“If the Government, or the State, investigates the cause of the 
Schoenville strike it will find more tyranny, more oppression, and 
greater wrongs than those of which the men brought here and 
placed in the stockades of the Pressed Steel Car Company now 
complain. 

“The Federal agents have begun a good work. It will not be 
complete until the gates of the Pressed Steel Car Company are 
thrown open to view and the conditions which caused the strike 
and resulted in charges of peonage, bloodshed, and suffering are 
exposed. 

“It is only by probing the conditions which prevailed at Schoen- 
ville and brought on the strike that a remedy for this trouble can 
be found. That remedy can be applied to more than Schoenville 
and by its application other strikes and disturbances will be pre- 
vented, 

“The Federal Government’s probe will do a good work, but it 
is not going deep enough. 

“The probe that brings satisfactory results will go right through 
the effects of this strike and sink into the cause. 


“When the cause of the strike is investigated the remedy can be 
found.” 


And the New York vexing Post, which usually has little sym- 
pathy for strikers, welcomes the Government inquiry, and expresses 
a wish that the matter may be carried farther by those who are 


financially interested in the Pressed Steel Car Company. We read: 


“Desirable as these inquiries are, what we should like to see 
would be an investigation of the cémpany’s affairs, and its treat- 
ment of certain of its employees, by some of the stockholders. 
We can not believe that the bulk of those who own shares in the 
company desire to make profits as the Pressed Steel Car Company 
has been grinding them out at the expense of its laborers since the 
reopening of the works—provided that printed, and as yet uncon- 
tradicted, statements are correct. We do not believe that the 
stockholders will for a moment affirm President Hoffstot’s abso- 
lutely unconciliatory attitude, any more than some of them ap- 
proved the company’s policy in suppressing its monthly statements, 
and withholding all information of its condition after the bad times 
of 1907 began. In these days when the principle of arbitration is 
so well established—by law in Canada—the company’s attitude of 














CAPTURED STRIKERS LED THROUGH THE STREETS OF MCKEE’S ROCKS BY THE 


STATE CONSTABULARY, 


DEPUTY SHERIFF HARRY EXLER WHOSE MURDER 


e STARTED THE FIGHTING. 
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ctubborn refusal to 
reat with the strikers 
nevitably subjects it to 
the gravest criticism, 
particularly as there was 
o issue of unionism or 
on-unionism.,” 


The reports of peon- 
ve at the works, which 


many papers were at 
first inclined to dis- 
count, has received 


more countenance in the 
light of the news that 
many  strike--reakers, 
number. _ vari- 
ously estimated at from 


their 


100 to 400, have taken 
the opportunity to leave 
the mills, bringing sen- 
sational stories of coer- 


cion, impure food, un- 








do not have to pay in my 
time. Segregation of 
stockholdings 
quisition of 


and ac- 
railroads 
are not on my mind just 
now. I am home to 
for a while, then 
work.” 


rest 


Mr. Harri- 


man seems to have suc- 


However, 
cessfully evaded all 
questions regarding his 
rumored intention § to 
obtain control of the 
New York Central, and 
whatever other specific 
plans of railway devel- 


opment he and his as- 


sociates may or may 
not have in view. 
Another of Mr. Har- 


riman’s remarks is thus 








sanitary: quarters, and 
physical violence. Itis 
said that many of these 
men will be witnesses in the peonage investigation. According to 
these workmen there were hardly 200 men at work in the mills. 


IMPORTANCE OF MR. HARRIMAN’S 
HEALTH 


. ARRIMAN hysteria” is the caustic epithet the Washington 

Post applies to the remarkable outburst of newspaper con- 
jecture and speculative frenzy that followed the return of Edward 
H. Harriman, railroad speculator, manipula- 


quoted and dealt with in 
the New York JI ’o7/d: 


HOME AGAIN. 


Edward H. Harriman and his family on the “ Kaiser Wilhelm II, ’’ at the Hoboken pier. 


“*The only thing in 
the way of business on my mind,’ said Mr. Harriman on his return 
from Europe, ‘is the prospect of having to deal with office-holders 
instead of stockholders. There are more new laws, and they 
never seem to displace the old ones. For every new law one of 
the old ones having a similar purpose ought to be repealed, but 
they never seem to do that.’ . 

“It is possible to have too many laws, as Mr. Harriman intimates, 
but men engaged in operations such as those with which he has 
been identified should rejeice that they are not often called upon 
to meet common-law proceedings. Under that inexorable system, 
nobles, princes, and monarchs had ‘dealings with office-holders’ 

which were more troublesome than any that 





That Mr. Harriman is not a 
well man, at least that his three months of 
medical treatment in Germany have left him 
weak, however they may have benefited his 


constitution, is the one point on which all 


tor, or builder. 


seem to agree; otherwise the reports of the 
exact state of his health, and guesses or ru- 
mors about his plans and future activities 
differ as widely as possible, and the most 
exaggerated importance is attached to every 
reported variation in his condition. The 
“bear” interests in Wall Street took prompt 
advantage of adverse rumors to hammer 
down the prices of Harriman railroad stocks, 
a fact that is in some quarters looked upon 
as an explanation of the rumors; for friends 
of Mr. Harriman have said that while his 
weight has decreased to less than a hundred 
pounds under severe medical treatment, his 
health has decidedly improved. 

In a long interview given to the press in 
general Mr. Harriman is represented as hav- 
ing said among other things: 

“T have come home to get well.” 

“We must take advantage of these unusually 
prosperous times to develop more quickly. 
We will build new railroads in Idaho and 


Oregon, and in other places; I ‘won’t tell 
where.” 








Mr. Harriman has experienced. There were 
limits beyond which the aggressions of a 
family, a monopoly, or a class could not go. 
Even the crown. when unworthily worn was 
held in check. 

“Mr. Harriman’s stockholders appear to 
be docile, and office-holders as a class do not 
appear to have caused him much trouble. If 
there is a new law anywhere that is giving 
him anxiety he may be assured that it was 
aimed at him and his kind and that it was 
well meant.” 


Yet there is much tribute to Mr. Harri- 
man’s pluck and ability, and even to his use- 


fulness as a developer of railroad systems 


rather than as a mere exploiter. Thus, we 


read in the New York EAvening Journal : 

“Harriman is surely a man who has worked 
for others effectively, while killing himself. 
He has played a big part in this great period 
of industrial development. He gets for his 
share, power, which passes away ; money, that 
hecan’tuse. Thecountry gets railroads, and, 
what is just as valuable, lessons in ‘railroad- 
building and railroad management. 

“How much Harriman cares for the people, 
or for the country ; how much or how little he 
cares for private fortuneor public glory, no 
one knows—he doesn’t know. No man 
knows himself, and nearly all men are mis- 
judged. 

“Whatever his motives, Harriman is a use- 








“The higher dividends in Union and South- 
ern Pacific were not speculative moves, but | 
propose to cinch their justification.” 

“New lines may not pay at first, but they 


Copyrig] ted, 1.01, by Geo. Grantham Bain. 
THE RETURN FROM ELBA. 


The Napoleon of Railroads descending the 
gangway, unaided. 


ful man—a really great man in:this industrial 
day. 

“How contemptible beside him seem those 
flabby millionaires of inherited wealth and 
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inherited railroads, those pleasure-seeking, horse-racing, divorce- 
chasing, worthless white rabbits, whose railroads Harriman takes 
from them one after another !” 

Still the Washington Pos, while classing Mr. Harriman as “one 
of the most remarkable men who has ever participated in the 
colossal business affairs of the United States,” deprecates the 
“tendency to exaggerate him as essential to the continuation of 
the prosperity of 90,0co,000 people” ; for, 

“The country will go on its way of progress and of giant strides 
in commerce whether Mr. Harriman live or die. The properties 
with which he is most intimately associated will no doubt be man- 
aged with due consideration for those things which will most 
benefit them financially and conduce to the country’s welfare even 
tho Mr. Harriman be compelled to relinquish his activities or ad- 
visory generalship in them.” 

Meanwhile the magazines have been full of Mr, Harriman’s past 
activities. Pearson's Magazine, in an article entitled “The West 
vs. Harriman,” presents a most sinister view of the railroad man’s 
manipulations, chiefly in Utah and California, with the following 


editorial comment : 


“That part of this country lying between Denver and the Pacific 
Ocean, the section which holds 
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WALL STREET’S BAROMETER. 
—Jamieson in the Pittsburg Dispatch. 


In an article of broader scope entitled “ Hill Against Harriman,” 
George H. Cushing in 7he American Magazine thus compares 


the career of the two men whose 





the greatest possibilities for de- 
velopment, is organizing for a 
great fight against E. H. Harri- 
man. A few years ago it con- 


sidered Mr. Harriman its bene- 
factor. There is no doubt that 
his marvelous genius for organi- (| 


FAITH 


zation has been the greatest fac- 
tor in the development of the 
West up to this time. He took 
inefficient railroads, ‘streaks of 
rust,’ and welded them into the 
greatest organization of the world. 
He saw the possibilities of the 
West and gave to it transporta- 





“ten years’ struggle for the rail- 
road supremacy of the West” 
has made industrial history : 


“Hill has worked in the to 
morrow of things; Harriman to- 
day. Hill has won by projecting 
an idea ahead of him and work- 
ing up to it; Harriman thinks in 
present profit and crashes through 
opposition with the weight of his 
financial support. Hill’s is the 
success of brain; Harriman’s of 
money andorganization...... 








tion facilities, without which it From “Pack.” Copyrighted 1908. 
could not develop. Now the 
West says he has stopt its develop- 
ment; that he holds it in the hol- 
low of his hand and figuratively says, ‘See me or quit.” The West 
says it will not see him and will not quit its process of development. 
Western people come of that fighting sort which gets what it wants.” 














ANOTHER TRUNK CASE. 
—Minor in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


HIGH FINANCE, 


By permission, 


THE THREE GRACES IN WALL STREET. 


“These two men divide the 
West between them; and one, at 
least, now dreams of undisputed 
domination. Upon that struggle 
rest, in greater or less degree, 
the destinies of hundreds of cities and of twenty millions or more 
of American citizens.” 


—Anderson in Puck. 


RATE REGULATION’S REVERSE 


OW are the interests of the public jeopardized by allowing 
a responsible Government commission to do what the 
railroads are always doing?” ‘This is a question very generally 
put by the press in criticism of the decision of the United States 
Circuit Court in Chicago in the so-called Missouri River rate case. 
By this decision in the suit of certain 
state Commerce Commission is enjoined from enforcing a lower 
through rate from the Atlantic seaboard to the Missouri River. 
The Commission had tried to establish'a “long-haul” rate from 
the seaboard to the Missouri, somewhat Jess than the combined 
rates from the coast to the Mississippi and the Mississippi to the 
Missouri; in other words, to create a system of through rates that 
were areduction from the sum of local rates. The order directing 
this rate reduction was issued upon representations of manufac- 
turers and jobbers in the Missouri River region that the seaboard 
rate of $1.15 to Minneapolis and St. Paul was a discrimination 
against them, as the Minnesota cities, by taking advantage of the 
cheaper water rate of the Mississippi boats, were enabled to un- 
dersell them in their own territory on merchandize coming origi- 
nally from the seaboard. Accordingly the Commission reduced 
the total rate from the Atlantic to the Missouri from $1.47 to $1.38 
per hundred pounds. According to jobbers in Chicago, Detroit, 
and other cities of the Middle West, this order involved a discrimi- 
nation against them; and the decision of the court nullifying the 


stern railroads, the Inter- 
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action of the Commission and restoring the higher rate to the 
Missouri is hailed by them as a commercial victory. 

Judge Grosscup and Judge Kohlsatt, of the United States Court, 
concurred in the view that the Commission had exceeded the powers 
with which Congress intended to endow it. 
Grosscup said; 


In his opinion Judge 


“The question raised in its larger aspects is not so much a ques- 
tion between the shippers and the railroads as between the com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests of Denver and of the territory 
east of the Mississippi River on the one side and the commercial 
and manufacturing interests of the Missouri River cities on the 
“We are not prepared to say the Commission has not the power 
to enter upon a plan looking toward a system of rates wherein the 
yates for longer and shorter hauls will taper downward according 
to distance, providing such tapering is both comprehensively and 
symmetrically applied—applied with a design of carrying out what 
may be the economic fact that, on the whole, it is worth something 
less a mile to carry freight long distances than shorter distances. 

“But it does not follow that power of that character includes 
power, by the use of differentials, to artificially divide the country 
into trade zones tributary to given trade and manufacturing centers, 
the Commission in such cases having, as a result, to predetermine 
what the trade and manufacturing centers shall be ; for such power, 
vaster than any one body of men has heretofore exercised, tho 
wisely exerted in specific instances, would be putting into the 
hands of the Commission the general power of life and death over 
every trade and manufacturing center in the United States. ... 

“Tt must be understood, however, that these orders of the Com- 
mission are enjoined solely because, in our judgment, they lay 
upon the commerce and manufacturing of the localities affected, 
an artificial hand that Congress never intended should be put forth, 
and therefore are outside the power conferred upon the Commis- 
sion by Congress; for with the question of a reduction in rate, or 
a readjustment of rates from which such artificial results have been 
eliminated, we are not now dealing.” 


In his dissenting opinion Judge Baker declared that in ordering 
lower through rates the Commission had done no more than the 
railroads have always done, citing instances. This view is, as 
already stated, a favorite one with the newspapers. Thus, the 
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CHEERING NEWS FROM HOME, OR— “**J}!!/—!??—!??—J!—!!1! 
—Dart in the Denver 7imes. 


New York Evening Mail is inclined to disparage the finding of 
the court that the power the Commission sought to exercise would 
put into its hands “the general power of life and death over every 
trade and manufacturing center in the United States,” and would 
be “vaster than any one body of men has ever exercised before.” 
“Just the same,” says Zhe Mazz in answer to this contention, 
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“it is a power already exercised by the railroads. 


By means of 
it, the State of Iowa is prevented from becoming a manufacturing 
State; the Eastern States are prevented from raising wheat or 
beef profitably ; and this city is put at a perpetual exporting dis- 














FROM THE CELEBRATED PORTRAIT (?) BY CONGRESSMAN FOWLER 
OF NEW JERSEY, 


—Cory in the Cincinnati 7imes-Star. 


advantage as compared with Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New- 
port News.” 

On the other hand, the Buffalo Mews finds that the decision 
seems to be “the only one that can be sustained in the court of 
last resort asa matter of business if not of law,” and dwells on the 
hardship that would be inflicted on the railroads by requiring chem 
to go to court every time they felt they had been unjustly treated 


by a rate-making commission. Further, says The News: 


“ Almost every day brings to the light some new scheme to give 
to persons an authority that is safe only when held rigidly in the 
hands of the courts. The persistent struggle to concentrate power 
in Washington has no more salient feature than this plan to absorb 
control of the railroads of the Union by means of authority over 
rates.” 

As to the broader effect of the court’s action the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch says: 

“It is needless to point out how this decision breaks down the 
Hepburn Act and how it opens the way for through rates on joint 
lines at practically any rate fixt by any company.” 


And the New York Journal of Commerce adds: 


“It must be admitted that the decision of the United States 
Court of the Seventh Circuit leaves the limitations on the rate- 
making power of the Interstate Commerce Commission somewhat 
nebulous.” 

But this consideration does not trouble the Chicago Pos¢, which 
rejoices that Chicago business men will not be obliged “to lower 
prices to meet a nine-cent discrimination in the case of shipments 
from the Atlantic seaboard to Kansas City and other jobbing 
points,” and intimates that rate-making is not the province of 
either commissions or railroads, but that “the whole matter should 
be left for the solution of the great natural economic forces con- 
stantly at work upon it.” 


Together with many other papers the Philadelphia /zguzver ex. 
pects a reversal of the decision in the court of last resort. The 
reasoning of the judges, says 7he /nguirer, is hardly convincing 
and the paper seriously doubts whether the Supreme Court will 
sustain the present judgment. 
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THE BATTLE OF BENZOATE 


F allthe topics relative to pure food discust at the Denver 

Convention, public interest centers upon the discussion of the 
wholesomeness of benzoate of soda as a preservative, and upon 
the decision of the Convention, by a vote of 57 to 42, indorsing its 
use. This Convention was the annual meeting of the State and 
National Food and Dairy Departments, and nobody denies that 
At the same time 
the experts who oppose the use of benzoate are still unconvinced, 


their judgment is impartial and well informed. 


and it is pointed out that a change of only eight votes would have 
tipped the scale the other way. The resolution adopted indorsed 
the finding of the Remsen board that the use of benzoate of soda 
to the extent of four grams a day is not harmful. This is more 
than any one would get in eating ordinary foods thus preserved. 

The more conservative papers touch upon the subject with the 
caution becoming in laymen when discussing a technical matter, 
many contenting themselves with voicing a hope that his defeat 
on an issue with which he has been identified will not bring about 
Dr. Wiley’s resignation. 

The New York ZLvening Post says: 


“That four grams per day of this preservative are not dangerous 
to the consumer’s health, and that benzoate does not disguise any 
original defect in the materials preserved, may be taken as proved. 
But whether the Secretary of Agriculture is to permit the use of 


this preservative in unrestricted amounts, and whether its use is to 
be indicated by acompulsory label, are matters of administration, 


upon which the chemists’ verdict does not bear. It is to be hoped 
that Dr. Wiley will persist in his determination not to resign his 
position, and that he and the Secretary of Agriculture may unite 
upon some administrative regulations which will guard the health 
of the consumer without jeopardizing the legitimate use of the pre- 
servative in question.” 

The Springfield Republican fears that some canners may not 
only seek greater liberty in the use of chemical preservatives, but 
may also press for the discontinuance of the label stating the pres- 
ence of chemicals. 
succeed ; 

“The manufacturers should be satisfied with an official accept- 
ance of benzoate of soda as harmless ; to go further and attempt 


to force it down the throats of everybody through the blinding of 
eyes to what is being taken—whether foods preserved by artificial 


or by natural processes—would be not on)y gross)y unfair to the 


But such a movement could not be allowed to 











UP AGAINST IT. 


— Williams in the Kansas City Journa/. 


HENCE THESE 
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preservers of foods by natural processes, but would impress the 
public with the insincerity of the manufacturers themselves in their 
claims as to the quality of their chemically preserved products,” 

Yet other papers, like the Philadelphia Worth American, which 
is exceedingly bitter against Secretary Wilson, make it clear that 
they will have no benzoate in theirs. The Milwaukee /vee Press, 
the Omaha Daly Mews, and the San Francisco Bulletin are 
among those that speak of a secret warfare against the chief chem- 
ist, and extol Dr. Wiley as a zealous and faithful servant of his 
people. They declare, to quote the paper first named, that “the 
purity and wholesomeness and honesty of the food and drink of 
the people of the United States can not be too extremely or too 
zealously guarded.” 

The New York Journal of Commerce, which has given excep- 
tional attention to the proceedings of the Pure Food Congress, 
points out that the benzoate question is by no means settled, as 
among the resolutions passed was one requesting the President 
and the Secretary of Agriculture, “in addition to the investigations 
already begun under their direction, to institute further studies 
concerning the use of preservatives and along the broadest lines.” 


VALUE OF DIRECT PRIMARIES IN DOUBT 


A* original turn in the contest over direct primaries in New 

York State has accentuated the fact that the subject is of na- 
tional interest; for States ‘where direct primaries have been tried 
are being visited by a committee of the New York legislature with 
a view to discovering whether the experiment has been a success, 
and it appears from dispatches and editorials that the resultant 
evidence is of the most varied character. The great difficulty in 
judging results appears to be in determining whether seeming fail- 
ures indicate defects in individua) laws or the impracticability of 
the system in general. 

Perhaps the most quoted utterance in derogation of the plan is 
that of the Indianapolis .Vews, which, as a former advocate, con- 
fesses its disappointment over the operation of direct primaries in 
its home city. Says Zhe News: 

“Here we brought about the nomination of some good men for 


county offices a year ago, but we used occasionally to nominate 
some good men by the old method. To-day we have five candi- 


dates for Mayor, not one of whom measures up to the standard 


; 











ANOTHER CROP FAILURE. 
—May in the Detroit /pzrnad. 


TEARS. 
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GET OFF Mm’ RUG— 
L WANT TO wiPE 











“WHICH SHALL IT BE, 
LOOKED AT ME,” 


—Morris in the Spokane Spokesman-Review. 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? I LOOKED AT BILL, BILL 








GETTING AWAY WITH IT, TOO. 


—McKee in the San Francisco Bulletin. 


TWO CONSERVATION PROBLEMS. 


which it was supposed we should reach under the direct primary. 
It is admitted on all] hands that if the new machinery is retained we 
shall have todo something to limit expenditures, or else throw 
them on the public. For as things now are we have in effect two 
elections, two campaigns, and as a consequence two large outpour- 


ings of money. This of course would be a small price to pay if 
the results were what it was supposed they would be. But they 


are not, or at Jeast they have not been so far. The good men who 
it was predicted would ‘come out,’ do not do so. The necessity 
of making two campaigns, of contributing to two campaign funds, 
and of twice submitting to the importunities of the ‘heelers,’ un- 
doubtedly increases the reluctance of representative citizens to 
offer themselves.” 


Similarly the Baltimore American testifies that in Baltimore, 


under a like system, 


“The election was a costly one to the city, It necessitated an 
outlay of approximately $40,000. As about 14,000, or a little over 
2 per cent., of the registered vote was poiled every vote cast cost 


the city about $2.85. ...... 
“The Democrats made the better showing for the reason that 


they drummed out every cfice-holder comeatable. As there are 
5,000 of these employed by the city alone and quite a number in 
the State offices, it is not surprizing that they should have givena 


better account of themselves than the Republicans. The Demo- 
cratic organization also put out a little money to stir up the work- 


ers, $5 being allotted to each precinct.” 

Yet on the other hand, Governor Stubbs, of Kansas, is quoted 
as informing the New York Commission that, while before the 
primary election law of that State went into effect the Republican 


party of Kansas was controlled by an oligarchy of bosses in the 
interest of corporations, now, through the operation of the law: 


“The power has been taken out of the hands of those few men 


who formerly dictated the list of candidates and made the platform, 


It isa requirement for success in seeking public office in Kansas 
now fora man to prove himself honest and capable and to have 


something of merit to offer the people. A man to be nominated 


now must be worth while and offer something for the good of the 
State, instead of his chief qualification being whether or not he 
can be handled.” 

Also, the Chicago Post makes merry over the recollection that 


the New York Commission “ which is here looking for weak spots 


in the direct primary system does not seem to have received much 
aid and comfort from the Chicago men who addrest it.” As for 


these Chicago men, it appears : 


“They not only insisted that the system had worked out substan- 


tially as its advocates thought, but their tart retorts to the some- 
what adverse comments of the New Yorkers had the great merit of 


being sound as well as witty. Here, for instance, was a fair tit- 
for-tat : 


“*In Wisconsin under the direct primary,’ said Judge Knapp, ‘the 
people elected to the United States Senate, over younger, abler, 
but poorer men, a millionaire eighty-two years of age. In New 


York under the old system the legislature the same year elected to 
the Senate Elihu Root.’ 


“‘Well,’ said Professor Merriam, ‘the primary system in Wis- 
consin gave that State Senator La Follette and the old system in 
New York gave that State Senator Platt.’”” 


In New York State itself Governor Hughes is making a vigorous 


personal campaign for direct primaries, in the face of such formid- 
able opposition as that of Speaker James W. Wadsworth, Jr., of 
the State Assembly, who, on his renomination by the Republicans 
of Livingston County, gave his reasons for his opposition to the 
Hinman-Green Bill for direct primaries at the last session. Ina 
recent speech Governor Hughes thus explained his advocacy of 
the principle of direct nominations itrespective of the features of 


any particular bi)): 


“What we are really seeking to accomplish js to deprive certain 


persons not of power which properly belongs to them but of usurped 


power, by reason of a ready control of machinery, By direct 


nominations [ mean that system by which party candidates for 
office are chosen by the direct vote of the enrolled party voters. 


} believe in that system, because it seems to me it conserves best 


a fundamental principle. The party voters are entitled to say who 
their representatives shall be, for they constitute the party.” 

In the recent primary elections of San Francisco, 7he Chronicle 
of that city finds “much that is encouraging and much that is wn- 
fortunate,” but apparently the worst features are partly due to the 
factthat “there is anancomfortably large element inthe city which 
is reckless and shameless in casting its vote,” and this element 
can hardly be eliminated by the primary law, A peculiarity in the 


operation of the system is disclosed in the nomination of Francis 
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J. Heney, the graft prosecutor, for District Attorney. Of Mr. 
Heney’s nomination 7ke Chronicle says: 


“The contest for the nomination of District Attorney is instruc- 
tive. Mr. Heney was not an avowed candidate for the office, having 


announced his intention of running as an independent candidate 
by petition. He is registered as a Republican. A few days be- 
fore election, however, there went out a most earnest exhortation 


to members of all parties to write his name on their ballots, and, 











THE BIRD-FANCIER. 


—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


as neither the Union Labor nor Democratic parties had candidates 


for that place, all who voted for any candidate for that nomina- 
tion were compelled to write in the names. Theresult is interest- 


ing: 

t Rep. Dem. Bi. 
OS ES er Ain Soe aes 21,926 8,181 6,441 
RD REINO ona 5 onic eee an cade ees 4,304 2,384 648 
Co OS ee 11,658 2,260 3,186 
Total vote of three parties.............. 36,548 isnt as 
Total vote for Fickert.................. 17,104 Vcd 
Total vote for Bleney..: ....... 0262.65 7,396 ; 


“Mr. Heney receives the Democratic nomination by 124 votes. 
He also has the nomination of the alleged ‘Independence League,’ 
in whose name a few deluded electors have registered. Whether 
his name will go upon the ballot as the candidate of either of these 
parties can not be known until the Supreme Court has been heard 
from. The direct primary law has not yet been interpreted.” 

It is said, however, that Mr. Heney will probably adhere to his 
original intention of a nomination by petition. 


“THE MARATHON IN CLOUDLAND” 


LL purely terrestrial contests have been relegated to the back- 
* ground by what the Atlanta /ourna/ quaintly terms, “The 
Marathon in Cloudland.” Eachsucceeding day of “ Aviation Week” 
at Reims, France, furnished some new marvel to stimulate the 
imagination. First came the novel spectacle of six’ men at once 
flying above the six-mile-course, with beautiful wheeling and turn- 
ing and evidence of perfect control. Then followed in rapid suc- 
cession such feats as Bleriot’s monoplane flight of six miles at the 
rate of 46 miles an hour; Louis Paulhan’s record of 83% miles, in 
2 hours, 43 minutes/ and 244 seconds; Hubert Latham’s flight, in 
his Antoinette monoplane, of 96 miles in 2 hours, 18 minutes, 93 
seconds, and Henry Farman’s achievement, in his biplane, of an 
actual flight of over 118 miles, by which he won the world’s record 
and a prize of $10,000, his official record being about 111 miles in 
3 hours. : 
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Glenn H. Curtiss, the American aviator, likewise distinguished 
himself by making a speed record of 7 minutes, 534 seconds for the 
course, maintaining a speed of nearly 46 miles an hour for 12.42 
miles. Through this victory Mr. Curtiss wins a cash prize of 
$5,000, the Aero Club of America receives the internationa) cup. 
and the United States will be the scene of the next contest for the 
trophy. Jn the eyes of many American papers, Mr. Curtiss, by 
his triumph in this and the three-lap speed contest on the final day 
Of the aviation meet, has won the chief laurels for America, 

The beauty and wonder of the scene at the Betheny course 


moves the New York Evening Mail to says 


“Above a great plain, upon which are thousands of upward- 
gazing spectators, from eight to fifteen diverse and fantastic ma- 
chines, looking like birds, beetles, and dragon flies, or merely re- 
sembling box-kites, may be seen wheeling about in the air at the 
average height of the upper stories of the Flatiron building. 
Some almost skim the ground ; others rise so high that they might 
look into the windows three-quarters of the way up the Metropo)- 
itan tower. They cross and veer like ferryboats on the river, and 
salute one another with dipping wings. Somecom< down quickly ; 
others fly around and around while hour follows hour. 

“The spectacle is superb; but what of the relative merits of the 
machines? Who can tel), at this juncture? Superior means of 
sustaining weight in the air, in one machine, may be counterbal- 
anced in another by a superior motor, or by the skill of a more 
daring and resourceful pilot. 

“But this contest will teach the mechanical world more about 
flying-machines in a week than has been learned in all the detached 
experiments upto date. One thing it has already taught the whole 
world—that man, at last, can fly. itis a thought of bewilderment 
and joy.” 


Speculations as to the use of the aeroplane in war sti)) continue, 
but the practical results at Reims are expected to throw more 
light on the merits of different forms of flying-machine—mono- 
plane, biplane, or cellular construction. 
Baltimore American ; 


Thus we read in the 


“The importance of the Reims races lies in the trying-out of 
the types. The time has already arrived for the verdict, and 
qualified judgment must pass upon the respective merits of ships 
and appliances, so that the world may soon know just what are the 
best exemplars of the principle of flight. While these various 
crafts are on festive parade the work of the world is callingefor 
action in the new sphere. Ina few years’ time the display feature 
will be subordinated to that of service, and everywhere the aerial 
passengers will pass in the light of day and with glaring headlights 
in the dark of the night. The world stands upon the brink of a 
new and most important epoch of man’s advance.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


It behooves Cannon to beware “' the snare of the Fowler.'"—Boston Transcript. 


STRANGE that the Pope and President Eliot should not agree in theology. — 
Boston Transcript. 


Gop made the neck, man made the collar, and the devil made the starch.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Or, to vary it slightly, Mr. Harriman is coming home from Europe “for the 
rest.’’"—Chicago Tribune. 


DisGuIsE THROWN OrF.—It is announced that Alfred Austin’s new book will 
be frankly in prose.—Boston Herald. 


WHATEVER else aviation may accomplish, it seems likely to make more busi- 
ness for the patent lawyers.—Boston Transcript. 


SuFFRAGE has moved into the Marble House, but it can not win without the 
women of the tenement.—New York World. 


Anp when Jane Addams is elected President will she make the Hon. Carrie 
Nation Secretary of War?—Kansas City Star. 


PERHAPS THAT.1S WHy.—How many people who revile Wall Street invest their 


funds through its machinery?—Wall Street Journal. 

“Two lives lost, two records made, in opening race,” says @ headline. And 
that epitomizes the pace that kills.—Atlanta Journal. 

Canapa has provided by law an official salary for the chief of the Opposition. 


In this country, Chatauqua and the county fair relieve us from such a burden. — 
New York Evening Post. 
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OUR LOSS OF NAVAL RANK FORETOLD 


T= swiftness and ease with which the United States attained 
the position of second among the naval Powers of the world 


is to be paralleled by the swiftness and ease with which the United 
Statés is to lose that rank, observes a naval expert in the Paris 


Gaulois. By the close of the year 1912 the world’s second naval 
Power will be Germany, we are told. The calculation can be 


based upon the number of all big-gun battle-ships, cruisers, tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers, and submarines then in efficient fighting con- 


dition and of an age )imit to keep them in the fighting-line. ‘The 
supreme indifference of the American people to the loss of prestige 
resulting from the lapse of the United States from second to third 


or fourth rank on the seas—and that within the next few years—is 
not due, we read, to “degeneration of the national fiber, but to 
ignorance of the importance of sea-power in the twentieth century.” 
\{ the masses of the American people understood how important 
to themselves sea-power is, they would insist upon a retention of 
their present importance as possessors of a superb fleet. Further: 


“What must be remembered chiefly in connection with the de- 
cline of the United States as a sea-power is the importance Eng- 
land will gain from that decline. The foreign policy of the United 
States will more and more tend to play second fiddle to the foreign 
policy of England. The British Navy will always remain the big- 
gest on the seas—let our German friends build as they may—and 
while that British Navy overshadows every other, the United 
States must perforce shelter itself behind the British Dreaduough?s. 
Intellectually America is an English province and in the respect 
of naval power America seems‘destined to become an English 
province likewise. Perhaps the native American lacks the gift for 
seamanship. The native American, it must be remembered, is 
nowadays found farinland. The Atlantic coast is inhabited, for 
the most part, by aliens who stream into New York, Boston, and 
thecoast towns. There they comprize the strength of the machine 
or corrupt element. For a true American, with Pilgrim or Cava- 
lier blood in his veins, one must go to the Middle West or to the 
South. Now in the West and in the South the realities of naval 
power are seldom made living issues to the population. The 
Southerners never took particularly to the sea. That was the call- 
ing of the New Englander. The States of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, where the inhabitants of the older stock have made their 


FOREIGN COMMEN) 


ADT) 


homes, never furnish the requisite supply of enthusiasm for the 
Navy, What the world is likely to see is a slow and steady de: 
cline of United States naval power based upon the preaching of 
the peace party. Perhaps some twenty years hence, America will 


perceive with a shock that her pretensions are so infinitely greater 


than her powers on the sea that the Monroe Doctrine itself willnot, 


indeed, be abandoned, but permitted to assume some new aspect, 
For what Mr. Roosevelt once told his countrymen must never be 
forgotten—the Monroe Doctrine will last as long as the United 


States can make it good in the face of a challenge, but it will not 
last very much longer. The decline of America in naval power 


shows us where the Monroe Doctrine is going.” 


This line of reasoning makes the Berlin Aveuz Zettung, ergan 
of the Agrarian Conservatives, wonder if the French press has not 
taken up the policy attributed to the London press by the same 
suspicious observer, a policy of inspiring suspicion in the Ameri- 
can mind with reference to the growth of the German fleet. It 
would be the height of folly to infer that America means to recede 
from her place as the world’s second naval power, thinks the Ger- 
man daily. A writer in its columns even insists that the jingo 
element in this country controls the naval policy approved at 
Washington, The German fleet, we read, never declines from a 
required standard of strength, because when a unit reaches a cer- 
tain age it is automatically replaced by anew ship. ln the case 
of the United States Navy there is no general law fixing the stand- 
ard of strength. The strength of the American fleet tends to 
vary on paper, but when every factor is taken into account, the 
indications are that the United States will retain its place as the 
world’s second naval power. Perhaps the figures for one year in 
the near future will show that some other fleet has a decided ad- 
vantage over the American fleet, but that advantage will be tem- 
porary. In this view the Indépendance Belge (Brussels) is not 
disposed to coincide. Germany, it says, has definitely decided to 
win for herself a position on the high seas next to that of England. 
England is convinced that the size of the German fleet is more and 
more a menace to herself. The United States, in the light of the 
history of the War of 1812, should not allow herself to be placed in 
a disadvantageous position with respect to her rights as a neutral. 
If the United States Navy continues to decline relatively to that 









































THE LITTLE FATHER OF THE PEACE CONGRESS FINDS WONDERFUL 


PROGRESS BEING MADE, 


—Fischietto (Turin). 





Nicuotas II. (to Edward VII.)—‘“ Are you sure that 
chap hasn't a bomb?”’ 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


NEW ANXIETIES FOR NICHOLAS. 
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of Germany, if, in other words, the German Empire displaces the 
American Republic as the world’s second naval power, so much 
the worse for the Western hemisphere. In very much the same 
sens¢ argues the London Sfectator, which insists again and again 
that when the “inevitable struggle” comes between Germany and 
England, the interests of the United States will suffer severely 
unless the American fleet be prepared.—7vanslations made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


RUNNING FOR OFFICE IN MEXICO 


UROPE has followed with far more interest than has the 
United States the rise and progress of the presidential crisis 

in Mexico. The situation, as European dailies expound it, is 
more clarified by the light of their comment than it is over here. 
Porfirio Diaz is to be reelected 
as President. Who shall be 
Vice-President ? There are 
two candidates—Ramon Cor- 
ral, now Vice-President, and 
Gen. Bernardo Reyes, at pres- 
ent Governor of one of the 
important States and next to 
Diaz the best-known soldier 
in the Republic. The Diaz 
Administration is understood 
to be a unit in support of 
Corral. The supporters of 
Reyes insist that their favor- 
ite is at a disadvantage owing 
to this pressure of the Ad- 
ministration. The excite- 
ment in weeks has 
risen to fever heat. 
been accused in some political 
pamphlets of usurping func- 





recent 
Diaz has 


tions not his in order to help 
Corral. The importance of 
the situation arises from the 
conviction that Diaz will not 


Whose aspiration to the Vice-Presi- survive his next term and that 


dency is treated as something insurrec- the Vice-President 
tionary 














GENERAL BERNARDO REYES, 


elected 

next year may rule the Re- 
These circumstances have excited, 
as has been noted, keen interest in Europe, which is heavily in- 
terested in Mexican securities. 


public very soon thereafter. 


Be the effect of the crisis in Mexico upon public opinion here 
what it may, those European dailies which in the past have pro- 
nounced Porfirio Diaz the regenerator of his country continue to 
behold in him the patriot and statesman. It will require much 
more, as the /udépendance Belge, of Brussels, observes, than the 
partia! and partizan statements of the embittered office-seeker to 
persuade Europe that Mexico is a land of peonage and slavery. 
Moreover, as the Berlin Post adds, it is inconceivable that the 
whole world could be imposed upon by a system of deception so 
elaborate as to screen one vast nation from observation. 
words of the Paris Débats : 


In the 


“There is in every land to-day an element of proletarian dis- 
content. In fairness to the rule of modern Mexico we must 
recollect what the extreme Socialist says of the present Govern- 
ment of Germany, of the present Government of this country, and 
of the present Government of even the United States. It is buta 
normal condition when popular discontent finds expression in de- 
nunciation of the official system. Perhaps there have been mis- 
carriages of justice, but they can be corrected. It is not evident 
that the Diaz system has been a tyranny. 

“Naturally, the sympathies of Europeans will incline toward 
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Diaz. He has made the nation solvent. 


He: has met the obliga. 
tions of the treasury.” 


This is the point of view from which all comment is made 
French dailies agree that if Castro had been like Diaz, inclined to 
meet his financial obligations, there need never have been an; 
revolution in Venezuela. As for English dailies, they seem as yei 
inclined to reiterate those glowing eulogies of Diaz which they 
have been repeating for years. The London 77mes notes that one 
of the greatest of the evils by which the Mexico of former days 
was afflicted was the claim of large classes to be exempt from the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals and to extend this exemption 
not only to the members of their families but even to their servants 
and other dependents : 


“The first attempt to remedy the abuses hence arising was, in- 
deed, made by President Juarez; but it was not until Gen. Porfirio 
Diaz became firmly seated that anything like equality before the 
law, and the security which such equality alone affords, could be 
said to be really established in the country. He has worked 
steadily for the repression of disorder, for the encouragement of 
industry, and for the establishment of the national] finances upon 
a firm and orderly basis ; and in these endeavors he is said to have 
been seconded, in a surprizing and unexpected degree, by the 
awakening energies of a people newly released from misgovern- 
ment and oppression.” 


El Imparcial, of Mexico City, which invariably reflects the 
opinion of those official elements to which law and orderly ad- 
ministration are more important than popular opinion, speaks of 


General Reyes and his followers as revolutionaries. It remarks: 


“In opposition to the program of the Reyist agitators are the 
interests of society which can 
not exist if forever in the 
throes of action and reaction. 

“Such sudden transitions 
from one condition of things 
to another are not only in open 
conflict with the interest of 
society but are destructive 
of it. Such transitions were 
the characteristics of the re- 
volutionary past, and they 
brought us to within ah ace 
of losing our nationality. For 
this reason, we have called 
the Reyists  revolutionists, 
and they really are. 

“What else but a revolution- 
ary formula is a promise of 
the violent elimination of per- 
sons who have most made 
their mark in the Administra- 
tion during the last thirty 
years? What but preachers 
of revolution are the men who 
work on the multitude by 
promising them that their turn 
shall come, who hold out to 
them asa bait the recovery of 
the gold ‘filched from the 
many,’ according to the ex- 
pression of an orator in a 
speech made at Torreon, a 
speech which sufficiently depicts his moral physiognomy ? 

“It has been often said that if the policy of General Diaz saved 
society, it was because it attracted all national elements to the 
realization of a grand national work. It did not address its invi- 
tation to one or two parties but to all Mexicans regardless of 
opinions and affiliations. The great triumph of the Liberal party 
is due to the fact that it disassociated itself from the Jacobin per- 
secutor to become a Liberalism of concord which has united all 
Mexicans in the accomplishment of that fundamental necessity of 
a nation—existence. 

“This is what the Reyist revolutionists do not know or pretend 
not to know.” 

















RAMON CORRAL, 
The Diaz candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent of Mexico. It is a hardy man 
who dares oppose him. 
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1,358,600 ACRES 
Are owned by the Duke of 
Sutherland who, as a peer, has a 
vote on the budget in the House 
of Lords. 


Photograph by Bassano, London. 


186,000 ACRES 
Comprise the estate of the 
Duke of Devonshire, who is con- 
spicuous in the discussion on the 
right of the Lords to reject the 


Photograph by Russell & Sons, London, 


30,600 ACRES 
Belong to the Duke of West- 
minster (600 acres in the heart of 
London) whose revenues are a 
source of debate in connection 


Photograph by Russell & Sons, London. 
286,500 ACRES 
Are yielding rental to the Duke 
of Richmond who is not actively 
interesting himself in the matter 
of the budget. 
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budget. 

THE BITTER CRY OF THE LANDLORDS 
\ ] HAT is described in the Yorkshire Post as the fiercest 

political fight England has seen since the introduction of 
the first Home-Rule Bill is now on. The landlords, who have 
bossed England for centuries, are being hard hit in the new taxa- 
tion scheme, and they are raising an outcry that makes Mrs. 
Browning’s “ Bitter Cry of the Children” seem like a feeble wail 
incomparison. Many writers have described England as the land- 
lords’ paradise. About 2,500 of them own half the land. Now it 
is proposed to take by taxation part of the increased value of these 
lands not due to any exertion of the landlord, but to the increasing 
growth and wealth of the country—in other words, the “unearned 
increment.” The owners of land and nearly all classes of persons 
who have to deal in land as such—corporations having large in- 
vestments in highly developed land, insurance companies, ex- 
ploiters of estates and “garden cities,” builders, auctioneers, sur- 
veyors, appraisers, solicitors, and conveyancers—are on one side 


in the contest. On the other are the so-called socialistic and radi- 
cal supporters of the Ministry. The Prime Minister and his ally, 


with the bill, 


David Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the Exchequer, stand foremost 
among the champions of the land-tax scheme. 

The claim of the Asquith Government, as it finds expression in 
the Manchester Guardian, among others, is.that by the “incre- 
ment” tax and the “reversion” duty, the treasury takes for the rev- 
enue a portion of a form of wealth which is “unearned” by its 
owner and has a special ability to bear a tax. Further, the “un- 
developed land tax” takes a share of a growing value, similarly 
unearned, w!.ich at present escapes all taxation and “has the im- 
portant incidental result of stimulating the owner to put his land 
without delay to its most socially advantageous use.” 

Those opponents of these land-tax schemes who find their 
champions in London organs like 7he Spectator, The Morning 
Post, and even The Daily Mail, deny that a large part of the 
growth of land values in or near towns is unearned or “created 
socially.” They deny the validity of distinguishing such land 
values from other forms of wealth. “Why,” to quote one state- 
ment of their side of the case, “should you tax one form of invest- 
ment and let others alone ? 
railways or industrial stock. 


A invests his savings in land, B in 
Why should you place a burden on 
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183,200 ACRES. 

The Duke of Portland is the 
hero of the famous Druce case 
which arose out of an attempt to 
foist an heir upon the duchy, 


115,000 ACRES. 

The Duke of Montrose is a 
Scotch Duke, his title being only 
two hundred years old, and his 
estates are not liable to heavy pay- 
ments under the new bill. 


BRITISH 


Photograph by Moffett & Co., London. Photograph by Russell & Sons, London. 


70,000 ACRES. 

The Duke of Manchester is the 
son of a New York belle and the 
husband of a Cincinnati beauty. 
He is famous for his impecuni- 
osity. 


GRACES. 


117,000 ACRES. 

The Marquis of Bute is the son 
of the hero of Disraeli’s ‘“ Lothair” 
and is said to have inherited all 
the traits of his romantic father. 
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A which you do not place on B?” Nowthere would be some 
force in this objection, concedes the Manchester Guardian, if it 
were proposed to put a special tax upon past increments. Altho 
“unearned,” these have in many instances been sold to persons 
who have paid for them with their earnings. They have, in fact, 
been treated as on a par with other forms of property. But this is 
no reason for not taxing future “increments.” 


“True, there are other properties and incomes besides those con- 
nected with land which acquire ‘unearned’ increments, due in 
some instances to the same causes which bring about a rise of land 
values. A tradesman’s business or a professional practise may 
owe some increase of value to the growing size and prosperity of 
the town. But any unearned value he¢e is much less certain, and 
less calculable than that of land; its emergence is checked by 
competition, while land is always a limited supply; it would be 
impossible in practise to distinguish it from the earnings of ability 
or enterprise of the business manager or the professional man; its 
fluctuations would be too intricate. Land is fixt, its rise of value 
can be measured, and this rise, allowance being made for expenses 
of development, can be imputed entirely to social causes. There- 
fore, admitting that there are other forms of unearned increment, 
there remains a good reason for singling out land values for special 
treatment. All taxation is in this sense discriminative; it can not 
be taken as a reasonable objection against taxing any sort of 
property or income that you do not similarly and simultaneously 
tax another sort. If you put a tax on tea, you are not in reason 
called upon to put a tax on sugar or bicycles. Finally, it must be 
borne in mind that other ‘unearned’ incomes do not escape the in- 
creased income tax and death duties, tho it is not feasible to value 
them separately for specific taxation as is the case with land value 
and liquor licenses... .... 

“It is complained that the higher aggregate burdens of taxation 
upon land, and in particular the increased death duties, will make 
the ownership and occupation of large estates so expensive and so 
inconvenient as to force many of them into the market, to be 
broken up and sold to smaller men. No large estate, it is urged, 
can make provision from its annual income against such high es- 
tate duties; it will always be forced to part with a slice of its cor- 
pus in order to meet the demands of the Exchequer. But every 
civilized community to-day regards the break-up of great estates 
as a public gain, and ina country like ours, where about 2,500 
persons own half the land, a financial] policy which favors and in- 
duces the sale of large estates confers a public benefit of the first 
importance. In a small island with a growing population, a tax- 
ing system which checks local monopolies of land-ownership, with 
all the social tyranny which they imply, which increases the effect- 
ive supply of land for all purposes, which stimulates its most pro- 
ductive use, and which lowers rents, occupies a foremost place in 
the policy of social reform.” 


This line of argument makes no impression at all upon the Lon- 
don Spectator, which has just undertaken something very like a 
personal campaign against the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
the ground that he is a demagog whose chief aim is to oppress the 
landowner by systematic robbery disguised as taxation. The Lon- 
don 7imes goes in for.the same fight. “It is certainly a singular 
proposition,” it decJares, “that because A has incidentally im- 
proved B’s property, C should step in and plunder both.” Is ita 
fact, by the way, it asks, that the energy and expenditures of the 
local taxpayers in a town raise the value of adjacent land ? 


“Is it not rather the fact that the prosperity of a town attracts 
new people who at once share and increase its prosperity, and that 
their new competition raises the price of the land? If the town is 
not prospering no one wants to come to it, and tho the ratepayers 
carry on their self-regarding activities as usual, vacant lots on the 
outskirts are advertised for sale in vain. That several persons 
simultaneously want land which a year or tivo earlier no one would 
buy does not seem a very good reason for penalizing the landowner 
in an especial manner, as if he were responsible for other people’s 
desires. When more people than usual want to buy horses or 
pearls or silk or quinin, the price of these things increases. Why 
not tax the owners as wicked regraters, and again as immoral re- 
ceivers of increment value which they can not prove to the satis- 
faction of the commissioners to be directly due to'theiry own labor ?” 
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PROSPECT OF A GREAT WAR IN 
SOUTH AMERICA 


O embarrassment with which European diplomacy has to 
contend can compare for the time being with the indiffer- 
ence of the United States, laments the Cologne Zedztung, to the 
situation now developing in South America. The Powers on the 
continent to the south of us are arming themselves, it would ap- 
pear from what our German contemporary infers, with the purpose 
of engaging in a bloody conflict. The sources of discord are not 
only numerous but they seem to grow more acute with the passage 
of each year. Most fruitful of all the “forest of quarrels” is that 
which relates to the region of Acre. The world is led to suppose 
that this territory has been finally disposed of. For the time being 
part of it is administered by the Power which happens to be 
strongest within the zone disputed. Asa matter of fact, two great 
South-American Powers are only waiting until their armies are 
sufficiently well drilled and disciplined to plunge into a struggle 
for the final disposition of a problem which has occupied their 
diplomatists for years. Then there is that other burning issue, 
the Pacific question. The Argentine Republic chafes under the 
boundary rules which, recently laid down, exclude her from that 
littoral to which she so fondly looked a generation ago. A well- 
known diplomatist at The Hague is averred to have predicted that 
the question of the Pacific has a South-American aspect which the 
world is too disposed to neglect. That aspect seems to the Ger- 
man organ likely to embroil Argentina and Chile. These reason- 
ings seem plausible to the Paris /Zgarvo, which remarks: 


“It does not seem to occur to those Ministers of Marine who 
discuss the possibility of purchasing battle-ships now building for 
South-American Powers that those Powers may themselves be as 
desirous of possessing the squadrons they are building as any 
European nation can be. Before Argentina would care to sell 
her new battle-ships it would be essential that she feel the pinch 
of poverty. As amatter of fact, she has a well-lined treasury. It 
is the same with Brazil. Not long ago the state of public opinion 
in Chile was a source of alarm to the residents of the Argentine. 
There seems to have taken place no amelioration of the mutual 
hostility. Students of South-American affairs need not to be told 
that Brazil and Argentina are both striving to place their respect- 
ive armies upon a footing of preparedness which might well be 
the envy of a European Power. Now it seems that Bolivia has 
called in German army officers to help her train her recruits. Can 
there be some urgent source of apprehension in the general mind 
down in those vast regions which for so long a time have been en- 
joying repose ?” 

As the great South-American Powers, Brazil, the Argentine, 
and Chile, feel themselves strong in an expanding army and navy, 
they tend, complains the Berlin Pos¢, to employ “an irreconcilable 
diplomacy.” It would appear that Italian grievances are not con- 
sidered with the deference that the Quirinal is entitled to expect. 
The large number of Italians in the Argentine leads to international 
issues of some importance. Time was when the Argentine was 
eager to placate Italy. Now that the South-American Powers are 
acquiring armies and navies of their own, this diplomacy finds its. 
substitute in an attitude of haughtiness. However this may be, it 
is a fact that the Roman dailies no longer speak of Argentina with 
the old cordiality of tone, as may be seen from some remarks in 
the 7rzbuna recently. 

It is becoming more and more the tendency in Europe, notes 
that leading South-American organ, the Buenos Ayres Prensa, to 
make capital out of the discords of South Americans. “Let that 
tendency defeat itself through the diplomacy of the South-Ameri- 
can Powers chiefly concerned—Chile, Brazil, and Argentina.” 
There is always talk of the strained relations of Rio Janeiro and 
the sister capitals, adds this South-American journal, but it in- 
sists that all recent negotiations have concluded happily and that 
even the Acre question is in process of final and peaceful solu- 
tion.— 7ranslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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OUR BLOND CRIMINALS 


HAT the American criminal is more often a blond than a 
brunette is asserted by Dr. Charles E. Woodruff, of the 
United States Army, in an article contributed to The Medical 
Record (New York, August 7). Major Woodruff’s previous studies 
of the effect of sunlight on the human organism are well known. 
He has striven to show that it is injurious, and that blond types, 
.on account of the absence of protective pigment from the skin, are 
particularly harmed by it. In this latest article, which he entitles 
“Who Are the Unfit ?” he asserts that the blond type is distinctly 
vunfit for a climate markedly different from the northern regions 
-where it originated ; and the prevalence of this type in prisons and 
asylums, which he finds very striking, he re- 
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by the writer, for, he says, the law-makers were of a separate 
blond class from the brunette law-breakers. Dr. John Beddoe, the 
anthropologist, asserts that there is even now a preponderance of 
dark hair and brown eyes among English criminals. ‘The ancient 
yarl or earl was blond, but the chur7 was brunette, and the lower 


classes filled the prisons, then as now. Dr. Woodruff goes on: 


“In a visit to Clinton Prison, of New York State, where the 
worst classes of criminals are confined, and where I expected to 
see the place full of modern ‘black beards,’ I was astounded at the 
large number of blonds—some of them of very light type. It 
seemed as tho the facts as to the brunetteness of criminals were 
the reverse of the popular idea on the subject. Through the kind- 
ness of the State Superintendent of Prisons, and the prison 
chaphain, Rev. F, H. Pierce, I was furnished 





-gards as confirmatory evidence. 
‘Woodruff : 


“Previous studies of the nervous and insane 
‘have shown that those most out of adjustment 
to this sunny climate, that is, the blondest, do 
‘furnish a higher percentage of cases than 
‘they should, or than they do in cloudy places 
like Scotland. The new studies of criminals 
and paupers show that there is the same factor 
.at work here too, among the myriad other causes 
of these unhappy types of human rejects. Sim- 
jlar studies among European criminals have 
not shown anything of this nature, because 
the populations are not migrants but are found 
where they have been for time immemorial. In- 
-deed, in Europe, it has always been customary 
‘to think of the criminal type as brunette— 
burglars, pirates, villians of the drama, and 
‘black hags.’ 

“Of course, complexion of itself has nothing 
‘to do with criminality, yet there is a reason 
for the popular tendency to consider the offen- 
-der class as brunette, and the upper types as 
lighter. The southern drift of population in 
Europe has always caused an overlaying of 


Says Dr. 








with gvatistics which confirmed the first im- 
pression of the marked blondness of the in- 
corrigible or habitual criminals of this part of 
the country. .... 

“Taking everything into consideration, it 
would perhaps be safe to classify them as 


follows: 
WORM > peng geese a ok cakc sw eelons 16 
Blonds ey ee Ee eee ed ee Ee ee RE Ce eee 336. . 
AMEE DOUOVUED 6 55.6: Fe.0 5 5.0 eis vice Bs awanrs 107 
SIME EUNOULEE oo gee cis cece ese ewes 41 


Very dark brunettes 


“Tf the very dark brunette is classified as 
1o, and the lightest yellow-haired blond as 1, 
they would fall into the following classes : 


Class. Number. 

ae aS he eee 0) 

Bee eS Saw eee ae \ Light blonds. 

Oey ey Ee SY Fae 13 
Mie Let Aacees-s 17 

ee ei aiteie give so h.8.* 30; Blonds. 

A REELS Ce ge eter 69 / 

Fs 6 bce'e Vide e 6 4's oes web or - 

} Light brunettes. 
Drie esdia ae ebsiy lke oie ae aykak 46) 
RO ty ba 41 Dark brunettes. 
Mbp ii etka ely Wes whe 6 Very dark brunettes. 








brunette Southern types, by the bigger, 
‘blonder Northerner who have been the world’s 
‘brainy races for so long a time, and who have 
been the aristocrats and law-makers. 

“The poor peasant, then, always had an 
‘overload of lighter complexion than himself. The lady in the 
‘castle was blonder than the peasant woman in the hut. Centuries 
-and perhaps thousands of years of these conditions, have had the 
effect of creating the curious impression that what is above us 
is blonder than we and that which is beneath us is darker. Art 
-and literature have been 2* work crystallizing it in painting and 
‘poetry. : 

“The princess is pictured as a blond, tho many of them are dark 
brunettes, good fairies and angels are almost always given yellow 
hair, and even dolls ‘made in Germany’ are blonds’asarule. The 
artist paints Christ as a blue-eyed blond, tho such types probably 
‘did not exist in Palestine. The same rule is found in ancient 
times. Homer’s gods and men were frequently fair, and Venus is 
‘generally blond, tho occasionally given dark eyes. Milton’s Evé 
wasa blond. Greek sculptors quite frequently painted light hair 
‘on their statues. Havelock Ellis, in one of his works, mentions 
many illustrations, showing the admiration for blue-eyed blonds, 
among poets, painters, and esthetic writers, from the Renaissance 
to modern times, not only in Italy but in Spain, France, and Ger- 
many. The same tendency is shown in the mural decorations of 
public buildings in America. 

“The blond being reserved for the ideal in all the virtues, it left 
the brunette type to represent the lowly and criminal. Mary 
Magdalene is never a blond, but the Virgin generally is, the thieves 
‘on the cross are brunettes, but Christ in their midst is blond—and 
there is a wealth of illustration in folk-lore, art and literature that 
‘dark types are used for the villains.” 


That there may have been a basis for this at one time, is admitted 


DR. CHARLES E. WOODRUFF, 

Who thinks the evil effect of our climate 
on blonds:is proved by the large number 
of them found in jails and asylums. 


“Thus the two extremes, of very dark bru- 
nettes and very light blonds, such as the typical 
swarthy Italian and the yellow-haired Scandi- 
navian, are in a decided minority, but the 
medium types tend strongly to blondness. 

“There are no reliable statistics by means of which these crim- 
inals may be compared with the general population. It is safe to 
say, nevertheless, that blonds do not constitute anywhere near half 
of our population, which is notoriously brunette with brown or 
gray eyes and dark hair in decided preponderance. 

“The explanation of this local phenomena is as follows. Crim- 
inologists are quite of opinion that there is no criminal type, but 
that there is an instability of the nervous system or neurasthenia 
which is the basis of habitual crime. Hence in America we find 
more nervous instability among the blond types and more of them 
drift into crime as aresult. In many other ways they prove their 


_ unfitness for these Southern climates, notably an increased sus- 


ceptibility to disease—particularly tuberculosis, In Clinton Prison 
83 per cent. of the tuberculous criminals are native-born.” 


The same excess of blonds is found by Dr. Woodruff in Ehmira 
Reformatory, on Blackwell’s Island, and in other institutions. 
Incidentally, he tells us of his conclusion that the thirst for alcohol 
is merely the expression of a nervous weakness acquired under 
America’s sunny skies, and resulting from excessive stimulation 
of light as one among a thousand other causes. Some of our prac- 
tical sociologists would perhaps conclude by declaring that the 
Government should provide free parasols for the blonds, but Dr. 


Woodruff makes no such suggéstion. He says: 


“It is to be hoped that when the new farm colony for vagrants 
is established, an effort will be made to determine what manner 
of men they are, so that preventive means may be adopted. At 
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present we have nothing reliable in the way of statistics, beyond 
some very general observations in some parts of our South, where 
the ‘low white trash,’ who are so lacking in energy and neuras- 
thenic, seem to be much more blond than the normal, vigorous 
population. 

“Unfavorable climatic factors then are causing unfitness for sur- 
vival in the types too far misplaced, and the process differs in no 
respect whatever from that found in all other species of migrated 
plants and animals. The unfittest for ultimate survival may be 
those which we formerly considered the best of our immigrants. 
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CANDY BY THE TON 


OWADAYS the only way to make candy at a profit is to turn 

it out at the rate of several tons an hour—so we are told by 
Horace C. Baker writing on “Candy-Making on a Large Scale” 
in The American Exporter (New York). In the last few years, 
Mr. Baker tells us, candy-makers have made a great advance in 
their output through the elimination of handling. The candy- 
makers of this country have been operating in small isolated plants, 
but this is rapidly changing, and now there are many fac- 











tories that can, with comparative ease, turn out more 
than 50 tons a day each. This has been accomplished 
through the installation of modern labor-saVing macliin- 
ery for doing the work by what is known as continuous 
process. We read: 


“The modern candy plant reflects throughout the at- 
tempt of the manufacturer to eliminate the handling of 
both the raw materials and the partly finished product 
as it passes through its various stages of development. 
As is well known, the chief constituents of candy are 
glucose, or corn sirup, and the ordinary refined white 
sugar. The glucose is installed at the bottom of the 
factory in large tanks, from which it is pumped to a big 
receiving-tank atthe top of the factory. Close beside 
it is another large tank, into which the barrels of white 
sugar are emptied and are reduced to what is known as 
simple sirup by means of water. From these tanks 
pipes lead to all the mixing-kettles in the factory. .... 

“On the top floor of the building are situated many of 
the mixing-kettles. These kettles, which are used for the 








By courtesy of the New York Edison Co. 
CHOCOLATE-DIPPING MACHINES. ; 
FS 
The ‘worst ’ types from Southern Europe may survive permanently 
for they are not so greatly out of adjustment, indeed, the climate 
selection may not differ at all from the ancestral one. They may 
hold a carnival of murder and crimes of violence, but if they sur- 
vive in health and are self-supporting, and keep out of the poor- 
house, they are the fittest for survival and the brainy, brawny, dis- 
appearing blond the unfittest. If, on the other hand, the blond 
finds the causes of the lack of efficiency and higher death-rate and 
avoids them, he is just as fit for survival, as any one else, and will 
prove it by surviving. But the present production of paupers, 
criminals, and nervous wrecks among them will continue 


making of gumwork, marshmallows, creamwork, etc., are 

hemispherical steam-jacketed copper containers, with 

a set of paddles on the inside revolving at the rate 
of about fifty times a minute. Into this the materials are drawn 
from the pipes just above the kettles, and the heat is turned 
on, allowing the materials to cook. The kettles have a capacity 
of about 2,000 pounds each, and a battery of six or seven of them 
can be attended to by threemen. When sufficiently cooked a gate 
in the bottom of the kettle is opened and the hot mass allowed to 
flow down a pipe to a vat in the top of the machine for molding 
the candy. Intoa rectangular frame is massed together a quantity 
of unbleached cornstarch. This is comprest into a fairly solid 
mass, and on top of it is placed a board with a number of dies. 





as long as the medical profession scouts the idea that we 
are out of adjustment to this Southern latitude—so vastly 
different from the cloudy ancestral home in Northwestern 
Europe—and continues to sing the praises of the sun- 
shine which causes the damage.” 


SUPERFLUOUS WINDMILL BLADES—“Why is the 
full circle of a windmill of the modern type filled with 
blades ?” asks Cassier’s Magazine (New York, August). 
The writer goes on to explain his query thus: 


“The only space not filled is the central eye and such 
small space as is represented by the angularity of the 
blades. The consequence of this may be that the wind 
deflected from the moving blade will be directed against 
the next following blade, and will hinder the rotation of 
the mill. With fewer blades the wind would pass away 
more freely, and it is likely that there would be more 
power generated per blade, if, indeed, not actually more 
power froma mill of a given diameter. The efficiency 
of the surface would probably be better. An ordinary 
windmill is simply an impulse turbine without guide 
blades. The wind advances in a parallel flowirg stream 
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and strikes upon the sloping surfaces of the sails or 
blades. These slip away under the lateral pressure of the 
air, and the airis deflected in the opposite direction, and 
can only get away between the blades. Such, at least, appears to 
be the trend of some recent thought on the question, and there is 
some reason in it. The old Dutch mills had only four, five, or six 
sails, as arule. By no means was the full circle covered with sail 
area.” 


Photograph by Brown Bros., New York. 


MAKING SIMPLE SIRUP. 


Barrels of sugar are used here every hour. 


These dies are made of plaster of Paris and are formed in the shape 
of the candy to be made. This process is very similar to that of 
the molding of the patterns in sand for the casting of pig iron. 
There are from thirty to forty patterns to a mold. When the pat- 
terns are sufficiently imprest into the cornstarch the mold starts 
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forward an endless chain into the filling-machine. These molds 
are fed into the machine continuously. Leading from the vat are 
a number of small pipes, each terminating in an automatic cut- 
off. The small gates at the bottom of the pipes allow sufficient of 
the fluid candy to drip into the molds to fill them, when it is auto- 
matically shut off and another mold replaces the filled ones. . . . 
After drying sufficiently the candy is taken to a machine, which 
shakes out the mold, leaving the cornstarch and the candy in a 
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ANESTHESIA FROM HAIR-DRESSING 


* ‘would seem to be a far cry from the dressing of the hair to 

anesthetics. Hair-dressing certainly has little in common 
with surgery, in spite of their early associations ; yet we are told 
in Zhe Lancet (London, July 24) that many of the volatile fluids 
used in cleaning and dressing the hair have anesthetic properties 
that may be dangerous to the users. Says the writer: 











“In his search for an easily drying wash for the 
hair the hair-dresser appears to have been unfortu- 
nate as to the fluids which he has so far chosen for 
the purpose. The process involves the use of a 
preparation which, in the first place, must readily 
remove or dissolve greasy matters, and, secondly, 
which must be volatile in order more quickly to 
leave the hair in a dry state. If we consul. the 
category of articles which possess the dual property 
of being grease-removing and volatile we encounter 
at once such substances as ether, petrol, benzene, 
chloroform, carbon tetrachlorid, and so forth. In 
short, choice has to be made between a fluid which 
is highly inflammable or which is powerfully anes- 
thetic. In some cases the volatile substance is both 
anesthetic and inflammable and the danger is two- 
fold. 

“Some years ago the light volatile hydrocarbons, 
of which petrol and benzene are familiar examples, 
were in considerable use in the hair-dressers’ shops. 
Doubtless these are still used, but owing to the 
number of serious accidents which occurred, chiefly 








COATING CANDIES BY THE WHOLESALE. 


heap. Over this is passed a blast of air, which removes the corn- 
starch, which allows the candy to drop down into an inclined 
trough-like receptacle, the bottom of which is a series of brushes.” 

In the case of what is called “panwork,” after the candies are 
formed they are taken to revolving copper kettles, set at about 30° 
from the horizontal. The moving kettles keep the candy tumbling 
about, and from time to time a coating material is thrown against 
the sides from a brush. This gives the candy its smooth-coated 
appearance. Caramels and similar candies, after boiling, are run 
upon large marble slabs, and after cooling are cut into 


by the vapors’ of the hydrocarbon getting ignited 

even by an electric spark generated in the hair itself, 
or by a flame inadvertently brought near the hair still contain- 
ing the inflammable fluid, their use became restricted unless very 
great care was taken to exclude the possibility of ignition. 

“A comparatively non-inflammable yet volatile liquid was next 
tried, and altho this avoided the ignition danger it introduced a 
new risk, inasmuch as the heavy vapors which carbon tetrachlorid 
(the substance referred to) gives off are very decidedly anesthetic. 
In these columns some few years back we recorded a fatal case of 
anesthesia produced by the use of tetrachlorid as a dry hair-wash, 
and last week a similar case was reported in which it was shown 





strips and again into squares. Sometimes, after the cut- 
ting into strips, these are fed into a machine by which 
they are automatically cut into the desired blocks or 
squares. .In wrapping caramels and nougat, a machine 
automatically places the paper around the candy, folds 
it, and delivers the complete wrapt candy down a small 
chute upon the packing-table. To quote again: 


“In the manufacture of chocolate-covered candies the 
most interesting process is that of coating the candies. 
. . . Fluid chocolate is placed in a large vat under the 
dipping-machine. In this vat there is a rocking-device 
which keeps the fluid chocolate moving continuously. 
At the back of the machine are a number of wire screens, 
each mesh of which is large enough to hold one candy, 
it being held in position by the wire under the mesh, be- 
ing bent down to form a slight depression. Into these 
depressions the candies are sprinkled by hand and the 
screen placed in the machine. The machine receives 
the screen, drops it into the vat, where it is agitated 
sufficiently to give the candy the desired coat of choco- 
late, after which it automatically rises and is thrown out 
to the front of the machine, where it is inverted by the 
operator on a sheet of oil paper. When it is laid on the 














paper it is slightly agitated by the machinery and the 
chocolates drop out, the screen returning to the back of 
the machine. ...... 

“The success of a modern candy factory depends almost wholly 
on the ability of the candy manufacturer to make, so far as it is 
possible, a continuous process. Not only is the demand in the 
United States enormous, but the export business is showing rapid 
strides from year to year.” 


By courtesy of the New York Edison Co, 


WRAPPING AND PACKING MACHINES. 


that the same volatile liquid had been used for dry-cleansing the 
hair, with the result that the victim, who, it was stated, suffered 
from a weak heart, died under the anesthetic effects of the vapors. 
It seems to us that if the use of such washes for cleansing the hair 
is to be allowed at all, the process should be conducted in the 
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presence of a person who has some expert knowledge of the dan- 
gerous properties of the cleanser....... 

“We doubt whether these dangerous dry hair-washes are neces- 
sary at all. Simple soap and water answer the purpose just as 
well, even with full, long hair, but the water must be distilled, and 
especially the water used for rinsing. A little pure spirit added 
to the rinsing-water expedites the drying-process and adds nothing 
by way of danger. A current of dry air completes the operation.” 


HOT BATHS FOR PLANTS 


N interesting method of forcing plants by the use of hot-water 
baths is described in Za Nature (Paris, July 31) by Henri 
Coupin. The process is much simpler than others now in use’ and 


may be employed by any one who has a small greenhouse, no ex- 


pert treatment being necessary. Says Mr. Coupin: 


“Most trees in our countries undergo a period of rest, during.’ 

















EFFECT OF HOT BATHS IN FORCING GROWTH. 
The parts that have been bathed are clearly in advance of the others. 
1. hazel; 2. lilac; 3. forsythia; 4. willow; 5. azalea; 6. cherry. 


which all growth appears to be suspended. The branches do not 
enlarge and the buds on them remain as they are. They do not 
arouse from their torpor until spring, first, because they then find 
the conditions necessary for their development, and again, because, 
during the period of rest, chemical changes have taken place in 
them. These latter are indispensable, because if they did not 
occur, the trees, even in the most favorable conditions, would not 
open their buds. For example, place branches that have quite re- 
cently dropt their leaves, ina warm greenhouse. They will not 
bud; but make the same experiment at the end of several months 
and the buds will appear. 

“Thus, in one experiment, branches of cornel, plucked on 
November 5, budded after 53 days in a hothouse ; others, plucked 
on December 5, required only 25 days; while 10 days were suffi- 
cient to cause budding when the branches were plucked on 
February 5. 

“ There are several ways of shortening this period of rest, some 
of which are rather odd. The best known is the process of etheri- 
fication, which has been so much discust recently, and which con- 
sists in placing the plants to be forced in the vapor of ether or 
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chloroform for twenty-four to forty-eight hours. When then placed 
in a hothouse, these branches begin to develop almost immediately. 

“A very ingenious botanist, Hans Molisch, professor in the Uni- 
versity of Prague, has devised a method of forcing, simpler stil! 
and quite as effective. It consists in plunging the branches into 
warm water during a time that varies with the species. The best 
method is to employ a reservoir of warm water and to plunge the 
plants therein, head downward, without moistening the roots, which 
would injurethem. Aftera certain time, the plants are withdrawn, 
turned right side up, and placed in a greenhouse, where they de- 
velop at once. 

“Experience has shown that the duration of the warm bath 
should be nine to twelve hours at most. The best temperature is 
30° to 35° [86° to 95° F.]. . . . That is to say, in the majority of 
cases, one may simply employ the water available in hothouses, 
which is just at the proper temperature. The process is thus at 
the disposal of all gardeners... .... 

“It should be said that the good effects of the hot baths are con- 
fined to the parts actually immersed and do not extend to the whole 
plant. Thus, on the same stem we may see developing only the 
branches that have been treated with the bath, while the others 
remain torpid. This is easy to verify with the lilac or the willow. 

“If Lobner is to be believed, we may substitute for the water 
bath one of steam. He has obtained good results by proceeding 
in this way with the lily of the valley. The thing is not impossi- 
ble, but the method used by Molisch is more practical. 

“Howshall we explain the good effect of warm water on branches. 
in a resting state? We are absolutely ignorant of its mechanism, 
as we are also in the case of etherification. But if.we knew every- 
thing, science would be no longer amusing !”—Zranslation made 
for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


OUR MIX-UP WITH A COMET 


HAT a comet struck the earth in northern Arizona some- 
where between 5,0co and 700 years ago, is considered ex- 
tremely probable by Prof. W. H. Pickering, of Harvard, who 
contributes an article on the subject to Popular Astronomy (June- 
July). Calculating first the general chances of such a collision, 
Professor Pickering estimates that we should expect to be struck 
by the core of a visible comet once in about 400,000,000 years, and 
by some portion of the head once in 2,000,000 to 4,000,000 years. 
Accepting the estimate that animal life has existed on earth for 
about 100,000,000 years, perhaps as many as fifty collisions must 
have taken place during that interval, evidently without producing 
any very serious results. Besides these there are invisible comets 
with regard to whose frequency we have no accurate knowledge. 
Some of these are badly disintegrated—mere “star-showers.” The 
locality where Professor Pickering thinks one of the comets may 
have struck is known as Coon Butte, and is about 70 or 80 miles 
from the Grand Cafion of the Colorado. He writes: 


“In the midst of an open plain there lies a round gently sloping 
hill 150 feet in height, containing a crater with precipitous walls, 
three-quarters of a mile in diameter, and 600 feet in depth. The 
walls are composed of broken fragments of the upper layer of the 
stratified rocks, and no igneous rocks nor any volcanic formations 
whatever exist within twelve miles of it. Drill holes sunk with- 
in the crater show that at the center, at a depth of only 1,000 feet, 
the original strata are undisturbed. It is therefore clearly a sur- 
face formation, a pseudo crater, and can not owe its existence in 
any way to volcanic forces. 

“This locality has been known for years as the source of the so- 
called Cafion Diabolo meteorites. From ten to fifteen tons of 
these bodies have been exported for commercial purposes. They 
are of the nickel-iron variety, and contain no stony matter. Those 
which have been found since Messrs. Barringer and Tilghman 
took possession of the property, now some 2,000 in number, were 
arranged in a crescent, situated concentrically with regard to the 
crater, and extending to an extreme distance from it of two anda 
half miles. Recently considerable quantities of so-called ‘iron 
shale’ have been found. Thisconsists chiefly of the oxids of iron 
and nickel. It sometimes occurs in spherical masses several 
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inches in diameter, and often at the center is a piece of meteoric 
iron, Its distribution is similar to that of the other irons. 

* Beneath the floor of the crater are found enormous deposits of 
nearly pure silica, in an extraordinarily finely divided state. Altho 
under a microscope the particles are seen to be sharp and angular, 
they are so fine as to be invisible under an ordinary lens and to 
give no feeling of grit when taken between the teeth. Such ma- 
terial can not be produced by ordinary erosion, and can only be 
due to the shattering of the substance by a sudden blow. Mixt 
with this silica has been found meteoric material extending to a 
depth of goo feet below the level of the original plain. It is there- 
fore evident that the formation of the crater and the deposition of 
the meteoric material took place at the same time.” 


The only valid objection to the comet-collision theory, Profes- 
sor Pickering thinks, is the absence of evidence of high tempera- 
ture. But the meteors were moving rather slowly, as shown by 
their comparatively slight penetration. This is the case with 
many meteors, and is to be explained by the retarding power of 
their own atmospheres, generated during their swift passage earth- 
ward. Professor Pickering goes on to say: 


“If merely a coincidence, it is certainly surprizing, considering 
the total extent of the land surface of our globe, that of the world’s 
ten largest meteorites, seven should have fallen within goo miles 
of Coon Bytte. In the following list each meteorite is followed 
by its weight in tons and its distance in miles, All are of the 
nickel-iron class : 


LocaLity 


Anighita, Cape York, Greenland 3000 
Bacuierite Sinalos: Mésiocd 2-0). 5306 oe oe Se ce 20 650 
Chupaderos, Chihuahua, Mexico .............eseeeeeees 16 600 
Williamette, Clackamas Co., Oregon 


WEIGHT DISTANCE 


ainda chaste his ere oiace ae 16 900 
San Gregorio, Chihuahua, Mexico ..............00+--05- II 600 
i SNR II 5 ois Gioia wires cee v hb6 2 bee ekb ines 5 — 
Caton Diabolo, Coconino Co., Arizona.............0000e 4 ° 
Cranbourne, Melbourne, Australia ............0.2-00005 4 —= 
Concepcion, Chihuahua, Mexico ..............eeeceeeee 3 650 
Rio Florida, Chihuahua, Mexico ...%........ccccccecces 3 650 


“The civilized nations of those days were all on the other side 
of the globe, with China in full daylight, and Europe in the early 
morning hours. We can expect no testimony from them therefore 
that will be of value, unless indeed we accept the rather indefinite 
statement quoted by Chambers in his ‘Handbook of Astronomy,’ 
1889, 616, that in some Eastern annals of Cairo it is related that 
in August, 1029, ‘many stars passed with a great noise and brilliant 
light.’ Cairo is about 100° distant from Coon Butte, measured 
upon a great circle, so that if the radiant was near the zenith in 
Arizona, meteors might have traversed the sky tangent to the 
earth’s surface at Cairo. 1f the event described refers to a meteoric 
shower, as the phrase ‘many stars’ would seem to imply, it was 
certainly unique in occurring with ‘a great noise.’ During the 
splendid show of Leonids in 1833, one of the most impressive fea- 
tures was said to be the deathlike silence that prevailed, The loud 
noise would imply that the meteors closely approached the earth’s 
surface where the atmosphere is dense, which would mean that 
they were moving slowly relatively to the earth. Regarding the 
date, August, 1029, it is of interest to note that of the ten iron 
meteorites whose dates of fall are known, two should have fallen 
upon August I. : 

“A fact which should not be overlooked in this connection is that 
the great Mexican meteorites were considered holy by the Indians, 
in the time of the Spanish invasion. Indeed, some of them had 
already been removed from their original resting-places, before 
the coming of the Spaniards: This would seem to imply a know]- 
edge of their celestial origin, and to furnish an indication of their 
comparatively recent fall. A similar attention was paid to the 
palladium of Troy, to the image of Diana at Ephesus, and to the 
sacred shield of Numa, all of which were said to have fallen from 
heaven, and were doubtless really meteorites. , 

“There appear to be neither Mexican nor Indian traditions that 
the heavens at any time appeared to be on fire with falling stars. 
There appears to have been no wide-spread catastrophe due to as- 
phyxiating gases, such as might be indicated by scattered uman 
and animal skeletons. Altogether no particular harm seems to 
have been done by the collision excepting at the immediate p: int 
where the great meteorite struck.” 
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THE PASSING OF KHAKI 


NDER this heading the new specifications recently adopted 

for the cotton uniform of the United States Army are com- 

mented on by Zhe American Wool and Cotton Reporter (New 

York, July 29). The new specifications, we are told, have aroused 

interest and occasioned comment among army contractors and 

textile manufacturers, particularly in the section that has to do 
with the dyeing. Says the paper just named: 


“As is well known, the cotton service cloth has heretofore been 
dyed a yellowish-brown shade, universally known as khaki. The 
new requirements provide a brown warp and a green filling, pro- 
ducing thereby an olive tone similar to the color of the woolen 
uniform cloth, and conforming to certain chemical tests as proof 
of the fastness of the shade. It is these chemical tests which have 
aroused the comment, because it is generally admitted that a color, 
to pass these tests, can only be obtained by the use of certain dye- 
stuffs. These dyestuffs are patented and controlled by a large 
dyestuff house. 

“It thus was early seen that if this dyestuff house wished 
to do so, it could place the monopoly of supplying the Gov- 
ernment cloth in the hands of some particular mill it might 
wish to favor, by asking prohibitive prices from competing mills 
for its dyes. To obviate this objection, the dyestuff firm has ex- 
prest a willingness to put upa large bond to make good its guaranty 
that all mills would have equal opportunity to buy the dyestuffs 
on an equal basis. 

“As a general proposition, it seems inadvisable for the Govern- 
ment to give any firm a power which requires a bond to determine 
that it willnot beill used. In this particular case, the wisdom, or 
the lack of it, of the Quartermaster-General’s action will be demon- 
strated by the time test on the quality of the new cloth. The rea- 
son for the change in the specifications for the cloth date back to 
last year, when the Army Supply Department in the Philippines 
bought a quantity of British khaki, because it was found that 
American khaki was too heavy and impervious a fabric for wear 
in the tropics. On analysis, the British cloth was shown to be a 
flimsier fabric than the American Government had required, and 
presumably the color was not so permanent, altho we have seen 
no statement in this regard, because much of the ‘board-like’ 
quality of the American cloth was said to be due to the after-treat- 
ment in a silicate of soda bath, which was necessary to meet the 
Government requirements for fastness.” 


After specifying the new chemical tests, which include steeping 
in muriatic acid for ten minutes, treatment with chlorid of lime for 
an hour, and a successive test with permanganate of potash and 
bisulfite of soda, the author goes on to say: 


“The muriatic test prohibits the use of the old khaki-dyeing proc- 
ess with iron and chrome. The other tests are oxidizing ones, 
presumed to approximate the effect of long-time exposure to the 
air. Without presuming to any special knowledge of the previous 
experiences of the Quartermaster’s Department, it seems as if 
these new tests were more arbitrary than valuable. The steeping 
in muriatic acid, for example, is certainly not an approximation 
to any actual service test, but simply a test which certain dyes 
will resist, and those hitherto in use will not. ...... 

“The Government has given as its reason for this test, which 
precludes the use of the old iron khaki formula, that it found the 
iron-dyed fabric to be hard to sew. Thisis a faultof khaki which 
has been remedied in other countries, and undoubtedly could be 
by American manufacturers; and anyway it would be far more 
scientific to have an actual sewing-test rather than this arbitrary 
chemical one. 

“In regard to the bleaching-tests, they are both lacking in 
value as regards resistance to oxidizing-agents, because any 
reducing-action that the bisulfite of soda might have is counter- 
acted by the prior treatment with permanganate. Tropical mud 
may reasonably be expected io exercise sometimes a reducing 
action, and the bleaching-tests would be more conclusive if one 
was a straight reducing-action. 

“The wide-spread interest in the whole subject is very good, 
however, and, as said in the beginning, the tests of time will show 
the wisdom of the new specifications.” 
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THE ANTICLERICAL PHASE OF THE 
SPANISH RIOTS 


HE most permanently interesting feature of the recent insur- 
rectionary riots in Barcelona, according to the London 
Guardian (Church of England), was their strongly anticlerical 
character. Altho the widely circulated stories of the wholesale 
massacre of friars and nuns seem to have been sheer inventions, 
the fact remains that the rioters first directed their fury against 

















SEPULCHERS VIOLATED BY THE MOB IN ITS ATTACK ON THE 
CAPUCHIN NUNNERY, BARCELONA. 
The embalmed bodies of dead nuns were paraded and insulted in the streets. 


the churches and monastic houses, many of which they sacked and 
burned. Different sections of the religious press have various ex- 
planations to offer in regard to this aspect of the popular uprising. 
According to the Boston Congregationalist and Christian World, 
“this sudden outbreak of fury against the only form of Christianity 
known to the Barcelona rioters was largely the fruit of long- 
continued anarchist teaching,” and “ was the work of comparatively 
few.” It goes on to comment, however, on the sig- 
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as wishes these monsters good luck in their hellish work! Nota 
word does it utter in sympathy for the victims of the fury of the 
Barcelona anarchists. Why? Oh, they’re Romanists. That is 
reason enough. 

“In Spain, as in every other land, the Catholic Church is not 
unpopular with good citizens, but she is hated by all who have re- 
nounced religion and who wish to destroy it. It is an absolute 
untruth to say, as the Pittsburg Christian Advocate says, that in 
Spain the Church is ‘condemned and contemned by the poor and 
opprest as a source of their poverty and oppression.’ As a matter 
of fact there is not nearly as much pitiful poverty and degradation 
in Catholic Spain as in Protestant England. Is it the nation’s 
religion that is responsible in this latter case ?” 


The situation is analyzed in greater detail by the London 
Guardian, which asserts that the key to the anticlericalism of the 
Roman-Catholic Spaniards is to be found in a combination of two 


facts. We read: 


“One is that the Church coerces the Government by tacit, if not 
explicit, threats to launch another Carlist revolt if it offends the 
ecclesiastical rulers. The second fact is that the real ecclesiastical 
authorities in Spain are the monastic orders. We do not say the 
bishops, because the majority of the Spanish Sees are occupied 
by members of the monastic orders. These orders, in fact, con- 
trol the Church through the bishops, who do not lose their mon- 
astic loyalty when they are seated on their thrones. The Spanish 
secular clergy very rarely produce a bishop. They are incredibly 
poor. The poorest living in the Church of England is three or 
four times as Jarge as the stipend of a Spanish parish priest. . 

To complete the picture we must note that the monastic orders 
carry on various forms of industry in conditions which enable them 
to undersell workmen and small tradesmen. 

“When these facts are borne in mind it is easy to understand that 
many Spaniards feel very much as our own ancestors did during 
the last period of the existence of the monastic orders in England. 
They have not ceased to be good Churchmen, but none the less 
they have a bitter jealousy and dislike of the orders. Among the 
Spaniards who feel in this way there does not, and there can not, 
fail to be an element of the secular clergy. Hence it is perfectly 
natural that when a popular outbreak takes place, and is directed 
against the Government, the friars and the nuns also suffer. They 





nificant fact that “the people looked on with indifference ” 
and “even the soldiers at first made no attempt to save 
the convents.” The Louisville Christian Observer 
(Presbyterian) sees in the outbreak evidence that the 
“Modernist” movement is still bearing fruit in Roman- 
Catholic communities, and that as a result “the masses 
are in real revolt against religious tyranny.” The Pitts- 
burg Christian Advocate (Methodist) goes further and 
says: 


“The most convincing argument against Roman dom- 
ination is that those who know it best are the most eager 
to escape its thraldom. Italy first, then France, now 
Spain, and all within a hundred years. The pity of it! 
An institution designed by God as a refuge for the poor 
and opprest condemned and contemned by the poor and 
opprest as a source of their poverty and oppression !” 


This draws from the New York Catholic News (Roman 
Catholic) the following protest : 





“The truth of the matter concerning the disturbances 











in Spain is that the attack upon the Church was the 
work of the Barcelona scum, vile creatures who want no 
laws and are eager to destroy the Catholic Church be- 
cause they know so long as that Church exists there will 
be one powerful force to combat their unholy objects. 
In pursuance of their plan they destroyed convents and churches, 
murdered priests and nuns, desecrated the graves of the dead, and 
made thousands of poor orphan children homeless by burning the 
institutions that sheltered them. Andan American religious paper, 
this Methodist organ, the Pittsburg Christian Advocate, as much 


NUNS DRIVEN FROM THE “CONVENT OF THE CONCEPTION ’”’ BEFORE IT WAS BURNED. 


Women in the streets cried after them: “ Away with you! No longer will you steal our 
needle and our broidery; no longer will you prevent by your unfair competition our women 
from finding employment!” 


suffer, not because the people have ceased to believe the common 
religious creed of the race, but because they are looked upon as 
parasites who form part of the general oppressive machinery of 
the administration. No doubt unbelief and religious indifference 
have spread widely in Spain of late years. But the Spaniard who 
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is an unbeliever is not therefore necessarily an anticlerical in the 
sense that he hates and would wish to suppress all parts of the 
staff of the Church. Workmen of Socialist and Anarchist opinions 
do, on the contrary, express a manifestly sincere pity for the parish 
clergy. They say that there will be, and that there ought to be, a 
strike among the Curas. Their hatred is entirely directed against 
the monastic orders and the bishops. It has been intensified of 
late by the discovery that while Spain is poor, and the parish 
clergy are the poorest of all classes other than the beggars, large 
sums of money collected by the heads of the Church have been 
sent abroad for such purposes as the construction of the Roman- 
Catholic Cathedral at Westminster. The presence of large num- 
bers of exiled French congregations has intensified the general 
dislike of the monastic orders. The Spaniards do not like foreign 
friars any better than other foreigners. The storm has blown 
over for the moment, but the causes which have produced it re- 
main. And it is among the possibilities of the future that we 
shall see an anticlerical outbreak in many parts of Spain directed 
against the orders, and aided by the Spanish clergy.” 


THE RELIGIOUS CENSUS 


HILE the denominations are vying with one another in the 

field of foreign missions the report of the latest Govern- 

ment census of religious bodies reveals the fact that here at home 
we have an unchurched population which probably outnumbers 
our church-members in the proportion of about three to two. It 
makes the further revelation, however, that the proportion of 
church-members in our population has increased 6.4 per cent in 
sixteen years. This bulietin, which records the latest of the five 
official religious censuses which have been made of the United 

















PROPORTION OF CHURCH MEMBERS IN OUR POPULATION. 


If the sheep were divided from the goats and all the members of re- 
ligious organizations segregated in one part of the country, on the 
basis of present population, they would fill the States shown in 
white. The unchurched would fill the other States. 


States, discusses the figures for 1906. In that year, we learn, 
members of religious bodies numbered 32,936,445, or only 39.1 per 
-cent. of our total estimated population. Of these church-members 
20,287,742 were Protestants and 12,079,142 were Roman Catholics. 
A comparison with the figures for 1890 shows that in sixteen years 
the Roman Catholics in the United States have nearly doubled in 
number. To be exact, this remarkable increase is put at 93.5 per 
cent.—“ more than twice that of all the Protestant bodies com- 
bined.” 

The numerical rating of our Protestant churches in 1906 shows 
the Methodists in the lead with a membership of 5,749,838, followed 
closely by the Baptists with 5,662,234. At the time under discus- 
sion the total amount invested in church-buildings in the United 
States was $1,257,575,867. 

This report, we are told, was compiled by means of correspond- 
ence and by the employment of special agents, it being considered 
counter to the Constitution to inquire into a citizen’s religious 
affiliations in the course of the regular census-taking. This is the 
fifth census of religious bodies the Government has made, and it 
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differs from its predecessors in the fact that it has for the first time 
collected and analyzed the statistics of church-membership on a 
basis of sex. Thus we learn that 43.1 per cent. of the total num- 
ber of members reported by the various religious bodies in 1906 
were males, as against a female membership of 56.9 per cent. 
This discrepancy was less marked in the Roman-Catholic churches, 
in which the males formed 49.3 percent. In the Protestant bodies 
as a whole the proportion of men is given as only 39.3 per cent., 
while among the Christian Scientists it drops to 27.6 per cent. 
From the advance abstract of this census we quote as follows: 


“The bulletin enters upon an analysis of the 186 denominations 
making up the grand total for 1906, as against 145 in 1890, an in- 
crease of 41. Between 1890 and 1906, 12 denominations ceased to 
exist, 4 were consolidated with others, and 4 disappeared through 
changes in classification, leaving 125 denominations reported both 
in 18g0 and 1906. 

“The denominations added by division of denominations num- 
bered 13, and 48 other new denominations brought the total new 
ones up to 61, making 186 the grand total of all denominations 
reported in 1906. Of the 48 new denominations, 11 are the result 
of immigration, and most of the remainder, the result of the 
organization of entirely new cults.” 


Taking as a unit the local organization—the church or congrega- 
tion—instead of the individual member, the bulletin gives the fol- 
lowing figures for comparison : 


“The general order or rank of the principal religious bodies in 
1906 with respect to organizations was: Methodists, 64,701 organi- 
zations; Baptists, 54,880; Presbyterians, 15,506; Lutherans, 
12,703; Roman Catholics, 12,482; Disciples or Christians, 10,942; 
Protestant Episcopalians, 6,845 ; Conrgegationalists, 5,713; United 
Brethren, 4,304; Evangelical Association, 2,738; Reformed, 2,585 ; 
Adventists, 2,551; Jewish congregations, 1,769; Christians (Chris- 
tian Connection), 1,379; German Evangelical Synod, 1,205; Lat- 
ter-day Saints, 1,184; Friends, 1,147; and Dunkers, 1,097. 

“The Methodist bodies reported 30.5 per cent. of the entire 
number of organizations, and the Baptist bodies, 25.9 per cent. 
Thus these two families together embraced considerably more than 
one-half of the organizations in the United States.” 


Elsewhere in the report we read : 


“The number of church edifices reported was 192,795, an increase 
since 1890 of 50,308, or 35.3 per cent. This represents approxi- 
mately 60 new church edifices each week, or 8 each day, for the 
sixteen-year period.” 


A JEWISH DEFENSE OF REVIVALS 


O much has been said by psychologists and theologians in dis- 
paragement of that form of “conversion” induced by revival 
meetings that many even in the most evangelical branches of the 
Christian ministry have inclined to doubt its efficacy. It is there- 
fore with special interest that we encounter in a Jewish paper an 
earnest defense of revivals and conversions, as the revival method 
and spirit have been supposed by many to be peculiarly remote 
from the genius of Judaism. This contribution to the controversy 
is from the pen of Dr. H. G. Enelow, and appears in his weekly 
journal, Zhe Temple (Louisville). To quote in part: 


“Revivals and conversions are part not only of the Christian re. 
ligion, but of every other true religious or spiritual system. In- 
deed, the historical student will have no trouble in tracing the 
Christian custom and teaching back to Jewish origin. Nor is this 
phase of the religious life anything to be ashamed of, or super- 
fluous, or out of harmony with modern insight or idealism. The 
true psychologist will admit its high value. Briefly speaking, a 
revival is an effort to stir upthe dormant religious forces of the 
people. A ‘conversion’ is an awakening of the soul of the indi- 
vidual, the sudden flickering up of the divine light within it, in its 
sudden response to the call of God. 

“Revival meetings may be bad or good. Conversions may be 
bad or good. They are bad when they represent a mere momentary 
excitation of the religious emotions, without the purpose and the 
endeavor to lead to‘a permanent improvement of conduct. They 
are good when they can note the beginning of a better mode of life, 
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inspired by the heightened feelings of some propitious moment. 
Such conversions may be occasioned not only by regular revival 
meetings ; they may occur in the most diverse places; they may 
be engendered by all manner of incidents. A book, a conversa- 
tion, a sermon, an illness, a sublime scene of nature—any experi- 
ence that stirs up the depths of the soul—may be the cause of such 
a conversion, which means the sudden realization of God on the 
part of the human soul, and response to his call. That such con- 
versions take place daily, we all know. Their worthcan not be 
exaggerated. It is a mistake to deny them. It is foolish to sneer 
at them. 

“The Hebrew word for ‘conversion’ is ‘shuba,’ or ‘return,’ and 
every student of the Bible and of talmudic theology knows what 
a part this doctrine has played in Jewish teaching and life. What 
could be grander and more stirring than the calls to ‘return’ of 
that immortal prophet of revival, Ezekiel? What could be finer 
than the old Jewish teaching that God waits until the very day of 
his death for the sinner to return? Soulless, mechanical, or hys- 
terical conversions, Judaism deprecates. Such conversions should 
be discarded and discouraged by every other honest religion. But 
Judaism has never failed to recognize the spiritual and moral possi- 
bilities and the high religious worth of the genuine revival and 
the sincere conversion.” 


FRENCH VIEW OF AMERICAN RELIGION 


HE workers for Church union who aver that there is not 
enough difference between our various denominations to 
justify separate existence will find their claim supported by a well- 
known French critic, who has been observing us. The religious 
life of the United States 
seems a colorless plane of 
sameness to Mr. Emile 
Faguet. The religious 
sentiment is unanimous 
and the sects are without 
essential difference. Mr. 
Faguet is led to the latter 
assertion by the state- 
ment of a recent French 
traveler, Mr. Xavier To- 
rau-Bayle, that the mul- 
tiplicity of sects found in 
the United States fur- 
nishes a proof of moral 
health. Mr. Faguet does 
not stop to quarrel about 
the question of moral 
health, but takes excep- 
tion to the appraisement 
of the cause. He says, 
writing in Les Annales 
(Paris) : 





“In truth, perhaps 
through ignorance on my 
part, I have never been 
struck by this multiplicity 
of sects. They may be 
innumerable, but they are 
all alike. Every religion 
in the United States must 
contain certain elements. 
There must be very little 
mysticism. They must 
be practical and reduced 
almost to ‘moral teach- 
ings—and particularly to 
moral action: This is imperiously demanded. The American 
wants no matter what ‘religion to ‘contribute to the social and 
moral betterment of the present day.’ In America everything is 
judged by the result. In one word, as it is said of the French: 
‘They have twenty political parties, but they are all despotic,’ it 














EMILE FAGUET, 


A Frénch critic who discounts the multi- 
plicity of religious sects in the United States 
on the ground that they are all alike based on 
morality rather than on mysticism and are 
all willing to be judged by results. 
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may be said of the United States: ‘They have three hundred 
religions, but they are all Jragmatic.’ This is a joke, but never 
was a joke nearer being a truism. 

“One thing is certain, and that is the unanimous, absolutely 
unanimous religious sentiment among Americans. There are no 
atheists in the United States. An amusing incident is told in con- 
nection with this: 

“About a century ago there lived in the United States a man 
named Girard—a rich French merchant, a man brought up on 
Diderot, Helvetius, and Holbach, and who was, naturally, a 
downright anticlerical. He founded a college in Philadelphia on 
the condition that the pupils should be free from the teachings of 
all priests—no matter of what denomination. This college exists. 
The door is absolutely closed to every priest, pastor, or minister. 
The desire of the testator must be respected. Moreover, there is 
a chapel in the center of the beautiful college. 

“*What is this ?’ says the visitor. 

“*Exactly what it looks like, a chapel.’ 

“*What takes place in it ?’ 

“*The same as in every other chapel. Every Sunday religious 
teaching. There are sermons—the pupils are edified.’ 

“*But the will of the testator ?’ 

“‘Who says the religious instruction is given by a minister? It 
is given by a layman.’” 


CALVIN’S PATHOLOGY AND THEOLOGY 


PHYSICIAN, writing in the Chicago Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate (Methodist), advances the theory that those 
phases of Calvin’s theology which were savage and cruel, and 
which no longer find favor even among Calvinists, were due to 
purely physical causes for which the great theologian himself was 
not responsible. It would be impossible for a modern physician, 
especially a modern neurologist, declares Dr. I .N. Danforth, to 
regard these blood-curdling tenets as the product of a healthy 
mind. And he undertakes to show that “the study of Calvin— 
great and lofty and pure as he was, and Christlike as he tried to 
be—is really astudy in mental pathology.” The more one studies 
the history of his wonderful but mournful life, says Dr. Danforth, 
the stronger does the conviction become that healthy mental proc- 
esses were to him almost impossible, since in addition to his self- 
imposed extreme asceticism and his excessive intellectual labors, 
his biographers tell us that “he carried about in his frail and half- 
starved body a list of diseases that would have furnished material 
for a professor of clinical medicine through a whole lecture term, 
and then have left enough for half a dozen modern surgical clinics.” 
According to Dr. Danforth’s theory his brain was literally poisoned 
by the diseases of his body. To quote: 


“ If it were possible to subject the John Calvin of October 27, 1553 
—the day that Servetus was burned at the stake—to the refined proc- 
esses of diagnosis of this present day, what would the findings 
be? First, he would be sadly wanting in red-blood corpuscles— 
that is, he would be ‘anemic’; not a drop of healthy red blood 
would or could be sent to his brain, because he Aad no such blood, 
owing to his unwise abstinence from sufficient nourishing food, - 
and his ascetic and sedentary life. Therefore in place of healthful 
oxygen-bearing red-blood globules, with their life-giving proper- 
ties, being sent to his brain, his cerebrum would be under the de- 
pressing and toxic influence of carbonic dioxid, which would be 
positively inhibitory of normal mental processes. Secondly, he 
was suffering also from chronic septemia, or blood-poisoning, 
from the presence of septic germs, derived from any one of his 
diseases which involved tissue destruction or ‘necrosis ’ like ‘hem- 
orrhages and hemorrhoids and ulcers,’ and so a modern bacteri- 
ologist, could he have examined the blood of Calvin, would have 
found two or three varieties of pathological microbes circulating 
through his system, forming minute foci of necrosis, and sending 
swarms of septic germs to the already poisoned brain. 

“Thirdly, he was a chronic dyspeptic; in fact, he was in a 
chronic state of mild starvation, and his nervous and muscular 
systems were calling loudly and constantly for nourishment. . . . . 
His work was the product of a ‘mind diseased,’ and he is deserv- 
ing of sympathy and pity rather than drastic and cruel criticism.” 
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WHY THERE IS A “SLUMP” IN ART 


“ ~ HAVE the misfortune to belong to a decaying profession,” 

declares the Hon. John Collier, a popular and successful 
English painter. Writing in the August ineteenth Century 
(London), he goes on to say that while more pictures are produced 
now than ever before in the history of the world, “every year there 
seem to be fewer people found to buy them.” In other words, the 
painting of pictures remains a delightful occupation, but as a pro- 
fession it can not be said to be on a sound business basis. Large 
sums, he admits, are annually spent on pictures, but this demand 
is almost exclusively for the work of painters no longer living. 
“The great problem set before the modern artist,” asserts Mr. 
Collier, “is how to di- 
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“are continually telling the public that the kind of work for which 
it has a natural liking is too shocking for words, and that what it 
ought to admire is the stuff from which the natural man turns in 
loathing. So the poor public, too modest to judge for itself, and 
too wholesome to swallow the sort of fare recommended by the 
critics, either turns away from art altogether or else falls back 
upon the old masters, for whom, at least, it can indulge its taste 
without being scolded for its philistine propensities. The public 
wants what the artists will not give it—at least, not those artists 
whom it finds most belauded in the press.” 


What the public actually wants in a picture is cataloged by Mr. 
Collier under some five or six heads. It craves, he says: “beauty 
—especially human beauty”; “a certain measure of finish” (and 
in this connection we are reminded that the average buyer’s rooms 
are not very big, thus 





vert this golden stream 
jnto what he regards as 
its legitimate channel, 
j.c., his own pockets.” 
Even now, he says, there 
is taking shape a gigantic 
scheme. of organization 
which will include all 
existing artists’ societies 
and “will band the ar- 
tistic world together in 
one last struggle with a 
hostile press and an in- 
different public.” Yet in 
the face of these great 
preparations Mr. Collier 
advances his own modest 








prohibiting the distance 
of view which gives 
effectiveness to coarse 
brush-work) ; “detail”; 
“a certain simple real- 
ism”; and a_ cheerful 
rather than a depressing 
subject. He sums up his 
own argument as fol- 
lows: 


“The public would buy 
modern pictures if they 
were less ugly, less 
coarsely painted, less 
weirdly unlike — nature, 
less dismal, and, above 








suggestion toward the 
solution of the problem, 
this suggestion being pathy with the public’s tastes and requirements. 


“that artists 
should endeavor to paint pictures which the public will want to buy.” 
Here, it would seem, is an artist who does not think it necessary 
to wrap himself in the cloak of scorn from the contamination of 
an unsophisticated public taste. In fact, he goes so far as to ex- 
press a personal belief that “the taste of the public is not a whit 
more depraved than the taste of the average modern artist ”—and 
he adds that it is certainly “much less depraved than the taste of 
the average modern critic.” This surprizing lack of respect for 
the views of his brother artists and the critics he explains as follows : 


simply 


“The fact is that artists and art critics are surfeited with art. 
There are so many exhibitions—far too many—and they all con- 
tain tco many works, and we feel bound to see them all—the critics 
because they have to do so, and the artists because they want to 
see what the other men are doing. 

“Naturally, the poor critics get the most acute indigestion from 
this Gargantuan feast; wholesome victuals become to them an 
abomination, nothing but the spiciest and most bizarre morsels 
will tickle their jaded palates. 

“The artists, too, get sick of pictures—-they must have novelty 
to be in any way interested. Some new method of handling their 
material, some ingenious and extremely inconvenient way of put- 
ting on paint, is what chiefly rouses their enthusiasm. . . . It is 
all very natural, but it does not make for sound judgment.” 

But the public, Mr. Collier argues, is much less liable to this 
indigestion, since “it does not frequent exhibitions nearly as much, 
and it often has the sense to go away when it has had enough of 
them, so it still retains a certain appetite for plain and wholesome 
artistic food.” But the result is that “an ever-widening gap is 
thus created between the artists and the public—a gap which the 
Critics only succeed in widening still more by endeavoring to cram 
down our throats the works of the most extravagant section of the 
painters.” These critics, we read— 


JOHN COLLIER IN HIS STUDIO. 


“T have the misfortune,” he says, “to belong to a decaying profession.” 
the modern artist could save the day financially if he would consent to be a little more in sym- 


all, if they were smaller. 
it is surely possible to 
paint pictures which 
would fulfil these re- 
quirements without any 
sacrifice of artistic con- 
science. Ishouldlike to urge my brother artists to see how far 
they can go on the road of concession. 

“And I should like to urge all people who care for pictures to 
have the courage of their likes and dislikes. They are no doubt 
far from infallible ; they may mistake sentimentality for sentiment, 
prettiness for beauty, smoothness for finish, trickiness for truth to 
nature, but their errors are not likely to be as vital as those of the 
poor, bored, and surfeited critics, who have hardly a wholesome 
taste left—and small blame to them.” 


But he adds that 


JEWS CALLED TO PURIFY THE DRAMA 


\ HETHER the dramatic season of last winter actually sur- 

passed its predecessors in the number of unsavory or 
grossly suggestive presentations, or whether certain press agents 
in their excessive zeal merely overshot the mark and aroused a 
section of the public consciousness which they did not aim at, the 
fact remains that the press was plunged into a spirited discussion 
of ways and means of purifying the American stage. New York, 
which in the theatrical sense is the producing center for the coun- 
try, was naturally the storm-center of this agitation, reverberations 
of which are still in the air. It might be supposed that by this 
time the various allotments of responsibility for the alleged con- 
ditions, as well as the list of possible remedies, would have been 
exhausted. We find, nevertheless, an apparently new suggestion 
emanating from the pen of Rabbi Alexander Lyons, and promul 
gated in the pages of a Jewish paper, 7ie Federation Review 
(New York). According to Dr. Lyons, it is the Jews of America 
who have it in their power. to cleanse our stage for us. 
his own words: 


To quote 


“The rampancy of the immoral on the stage at the present time 
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and especially in New York, presents rare opportunity for the 
Jews. We could settle the problem of the purification of the stage 
if we chose to be true to our principles and tradition. We are 
chargeable with a large measure of responsibility for the continu- 
ance of dramatic conditions which insidiously debase, and are 
permitted because they entertain. We Jews can alter this.- We 
are large patrons of the theater. As theatrical managers, play- 
wrights, actors, and impresarios, we wield a power difficult to re- 
sist in the theatrical world. Let us but agree 
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is no one of whose books so many have been circulated as those 
of Mr. Irving. Prior to the publication of the edition recently 
issued by Putnam, the sale had amounted to some hundreds of 
thousands ; and yet.of that edition, selling at $1.25 per volume, 
it has already amounted to 144,000 volumes. Of ‘Uncle Tom.’ 
the sale has amounted to 295,000 copies, partly in one, and partly 
in two volumes ; and the total number of volumes amounts, prob- 
ably, to about 450,000. . . . Of the sale of Mr. Preston’s work's 

little is certainly known; but it can not, un- 





to be a power for dramatic purity, and the 
things which now disgust will give way to such 
as dignify while they delight. . . . There is so 
much that is good and beautiful and beneficial 
that pays; why go after the bad, the ugly, the 
harmful ? 

“So I call upon the Jewish citizenship of the 
country, but especially of New York, which is 
a pace-setter, to awaken to the present oppor- 
tunity to do a thing for the uplifting of the 
drama; and let that be our patriotic contribu- 
tion to the moral assets of the community. 

“Let us Jews be true to ourselves, and there 
will be a theater to work hand in hand with 
school and church.” 

The Temple, a Jewish paper published in 
Louisville, Ky., records its hearty agreement 
with the view of the matter set forth by Rabbi 
Lyons, and adds the following comment of its 
own: 

“Being friendly to the theater, and. recogni- 
zing it as one of the most influential agencies of 
entertainment and education, we should:like to 


see it freed from the pollution that has engulfed 
it. The home of the drama ought to be the 








derstand, have been less than 160,000 volumes. 
That of Mr. Bancroft’s ‘History’ has already 
risen, certainly to 30,000 copies, and I am told 
it is considerably more; and yet even that is a 
sale, for such a work, entirely unprecedented. 
“Of the works of Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Bryant, Willis, Curtis, Sedgwick, Sigourney, 
and numerous others, the sale is exceedingly 
great; but, as not even an approximation to the 
true amount can be offered, I must leave it to 
you to judge of it by comparison with those of 
less popular authors above enumerated. In 
. several of these cases, beautifully illustrated 
editions have been published, of which large 
numbers: have been sold. Of Mr. Longfel- 
low’s volume there have been no less than ten 
editions.” 


Of the rates paid to successful authors by the 
magazines of that day Mr. Carey says: 


“T have now before me a. statement froma 
single publisher, in which he says that to 
Messrs. Willis, Longfellow, Bryant, and Alston 
his price was uniformly $50 for a poetical article, 
long or short—and his readers know that they 
were generally very short; in one case, only 








abode of art, and not a picture gallery of vice, 
crime, and degeneracy. Theatrical managers 
have been asserting that they are simply pro- 
ducing what the people demand—which is 
hardly the whole truth. But, be that as it may, 
good people ought to withdraw their patronage from playhouses 
and plays of a questionable character, and as Jews are known to 
be liberal patrons of the theater, their influence in the right direc- 
tion would not only bring credit to them as a religious and ethical 
community, but also mean a boon to dramatic art.” 


ican drama. 


THE “BEST SELLERS” OF FIFTY YEARS 
AGO 


ORE than half a century ago a Congréssional discussion of 
international copyright moved Mr. Henry C. Carey tocom- 

pile an exhaustive list of the “best sellers” of that day, together 
with some extremely interesting statistics relating to the returns 
of authorship in the middle of the nineteenth century. Zhe Pud- 
lishers’ Weekly reprints Mr. Carey’s figures with the idea that its 
readers will welcome the opportunity thus afforded to compare the 
popular taste reflected in the book trade of 1853 with the same re- 
flection to-day. Even fifty-six years ago the facts led Mr. Carey 
to claim that “this country presents a market for books of almost 
every description unparalleled in the world.” It is interesting to 
note that volumes of essays, of poetry, and of travel are among 
the books which held the foremost place in popular favor two gen- 
erations ago. The results of Mr. Carey’s investigations were first 
given to the public in 1853 in a volume of “ Letters on International 
Copyright.” At that time, it seems, four of Thackeray’s books 


were being sold in the United States to one in England, and the 
sale of Dickens’s works had to be numbered “almost by millions 
of volumes.” 
even then accorded to native productions, which outnumbered the 
foreign reprints “in the proportion of three to one.” 
Mr. Carey: 


“Of all American authors, those of school-books excepted, there 


We learn, however, that our chief patronage was 


To quote 


RABBI ALEXANDER LYONS. 
He thinks that the Jews of this country 
have it in their power to purify the Amer- 


fourteen lines. To numerous others it was 
from $25 to $40. In one case he has paid $25 
per page for prose. To Mr. Cooper he paid 
$1,800 for a novel, and $1,000 for a series of 
naval biographies, the author retaining the 
copyright for separate publication; and in such cases, if the 
work be good, its appearance in the magazine acts as the best of 
advertisements. To Mr. James he paid $1,200 for a novel, leav- 
ing him also the copyright. Fora single number of his journal 
he has paid to authors $1,500. The total amount paid for original 
matter by two magazines—the selling ‘price of which is $3 per 
annum—in ten years has_exceeded $130,000, giving an average of 
$13,000 per annum. The Messrs. Harper inform me that the 
expenditure for literary and artistic labor required for their mag- 
azine is $2,000 per month, or $24,000 a year.” 


Further information about the sale of American books in America 


fifty years ago is set forth concisely by Mr. Carey in the following 
table: 





PRICE PER 
Of the two works of Miss Warner, Queechy, and the Wide, VOL. VOLS. 
Wide World, the price and sale have been............. $0.88 104,000 
Fern Leaves, by Fanny Fern, in six months............... 1.25 45,000 
Reveries of a Bachelor, and other books, by Ik Marvel ..... 1.25 70,000 
Alderbrook, by Fanny Forrester, 3 vols. .................- .50 33,000 
Northrup’s Twelve Years a Slave .................000-00- 1.00 20,000 
Novels of Mrs. Hentz, in three years ................00005 -63 93,000 
Major Jones’s Courtship and Travels ......... Saar abies er .50 31,000 
Headley’s Napoleon and his Marshals, Washington and his 
CREE, WED WOON. ct acca cevecsseens 1.25 200,000 
Stephens’s Travels in Egypt and Greece................-- .87 80,000 
Stephens’s Travels in Yucatan and Central America........ 2.50 60,000 
Kendall’s Expedition to Santa Fé....................2055 1.28 40,000 
Lynch’s Expedition to the Dead Sea, 8vo...............-. 3.00 15,000 
INN ic SARK nen Geom (sk Idig0 e © bos ba Gd kip gw Ne 2.50 14,000 
Young’s Science of Government ..............-.-00000005> 1.00 12,000 
Seward’s Life of John Quincy Adams .............-..-.+--- 1.00 30,000 
Frost’s Pictorial History of the World, 3 vols............-- 2.50 60,000 
Sparks’s American Biography, 25 vols. ............-20+05+ .75 100,000 
Encyelopedia Americana, 14 volS .............2-:.+ee ees 2.00 280,000 
Griswold’s Poets and Prose Writers of America, 3 vols. .... -75 . 300,000 
Aiken’s Christian Minstrel, in two years ............-..45- .62 40,000 
Aloxgaider on the: Paalms, 3 vols. ....606 505.6 eb ee Ss 5.27 10,000 
Buist’s Flower-Garden Directory ..............-20-000005 1.27 10,000 
ee RII Sk os, paid k eK edie ol, wale wise ogo planes -50 18,000 
Cole on Diseases of Domestic Animals................-.-- -50 34,000 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening.............---++++eees 3-50 9,000 
Downing’s Cottage Residences ..............--e-seeeeeee 2.00 6,250 
TPR B COOUDIEY TIOIIOR 65 occ oc cies cites ce cee pine weie se 4.00 3,500 
Bahn 6 Civil AGinOOTIAe 5.5.5. sn oc woe cece e sr ewe oui 3.00 7,500 
Leslie’s Cookery and Receipt Books .............+.---200% 1.00 96,000 
Guyot’s Lectures on Earth and Man ...........-..-+++00- 1.00 6,000 
Wood and Bache’s Medical Dispensary ...............++-- 5.00 60,000 
Dunglison’s Medical Writings, in all 10 vols..............-. 2.50 50,000 
rene rr een Te 2.00 46,800 
Tice 6 CO RTEON, Bb WOE, on 5 So ais eo eS ein NES 3-38 84,00¢ 














THE WORLD BEING LIFTED 
INTO PLACE ABOVE AN AIRY 
CLOUD OF BRONZE WEIGHING 
THOUSANDS OF POUNDS. 


Commenting on _ these 
figures Zhe Publishers’ 
Weekly says: 


“Tho prepared for par- 
tizan purposes—-to defeat 
the proposed treaty to es- 
tablish international copy- 
right—the statistics quoted 
in Mr. Carey’s argument 
were never seriously ques- 
tioned by his opponents,and 
may therefore be accepted 
as an accurate view of pub- 
lishing as it existed in. 1853. 

“Fifty years before that, 
or, rather, in 1807, Mr. 


Carey had a different story to tell. 


that it was of domestic origin. 
Philadelphia, who dramatized ‘Marmion.’ 








MONUMENT TO THE UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION NOW BEING ERECTED AT BERNE, 


American books could then be sold only with dif- 
ficulty. It was almost sufficient toinsure the condemnation of a book to have it known 
Mr. Carey then mentioned the case of Major Barker, of 
The manager, Stephen Price, did not venture 
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granite from Bourgoin. An idea of the importance of this piece of work is given by the 
weight of the mass, transported from France to Switzerland. It weighs many tons, and 
is of an extremely hard stone, variegated, in tones of bright rose, black, and white. 
Seated in relief against this rock is La Berna, the city of Berne, a majestic bronze 
figure. 

“At the summit of the granite rises—composed of two pieces of bronze, one of which 
does not weigh less than 5,000 pounds—the cloud destined to envelop the base of the 
terrestrial globe. The globe has recently been fastened to its cloud, and amusing aspects 
of this operation are revealed by the photographs. A powerful crane, of an antique 
model, picked up the bronze ball, and after lifting it to the height of a fourth story, let 
it softly rest upon a pyléne of iron, which, altho of frail appearance, is capable of sus- 
taining all the metal parts of the monument, with the exception of Berna. 

“As to the figures, representing the five parts of the world, if, to raise themselves to the 
bronze clouds, they have, like the sphere, had recourse to the good offices of the archaic 


crane, they have soared upward with sufficient grace to form around the globe their sym- 
bolical group.”—7rauslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE CENSOR CENSURED 


UST as the presence of a chaperon may be interpreted as a tacit reflection upon the 
J young people under her charge, and the presence of a detective at a wedding may 
offend the guests who are viewing the gifts, so the British authors are offended by the 
presence of a censor who examines their plays to see if they are fit to produce. One 
considers it an imputation that would keep a sensitive author from writing any plays at 
all, another declares that all inspiration is destroved when a writer has to bear in mind 
as he writes that every 
word must be gone over by 
an unsympathetic hand. In 
short, the chaperon is in- 
formed that she is super- 
fluous. 

“The weight of evidence 
against the censorship of 
plays is increased at each 
meeting of the committee,” 
reports the London Daily 
News at the end of the 
first week of hearings be- 
fore the parliamentary 
committee appointed to re- 
port upon the value of 
that much-discust institu- 


to produce it as an American work. He went through the farce of having the manu- 
script carefully packed up as coming from England, plastered over with imitations of 
English postmarks, and announced it as the work of an English author. As such it suc- 
ceeded, but the real authorship soon leaking out, the public very soon ceased to find in it 
the merits that before had been so clearly visible.” 


It appears, nevertheless, that even earlier than 1807 “elegant editions” of certain 
American works of fiction—the “Algerine Captive,” “ Edgar Huntley,” and “Arthur 
Merwyn”—were produced in England and “received far more attention there than at 
home.” 





UGLY PRELIMINARIES OF BEAUTY 


HE pictures which we publish herewith afford an interesting reminder of the defi- 
nite mechanical problems which may underly the final illusion produced by a work 
of art. Asthevarious parts of this monument at Berne in honor of the Universal Postal 
Union are being assembled and lifted into place we see merely a mass of bronze weigh- 
ing thousands of pounds where later we will recognize a diaphanous cloud, and other 
portions seem scarcely less remote in appearance from the things which they will repre- 
sent. Yet the finished monument which will be unveiled on October 4, with its airy 
figures encircling a cloud-supported world (as shown in our middle picture), will fittingly 
symbolize the work of the Universal Postal Union. In Z’///ustration (Paris) of August 
7 this creation of the French sculptor, Mr. De Saint-Marceaux, is thus described: 


“The base of the monument—a rock, reflected in a pool of water—is of Chateauneuf 


ATTACHING 
FIGURES TO THE BRONZE GLOBE. 





THE FLOATING SYMBOLICAL 
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tion. “It is now clear,” continues Zhe Mews, “that every 
distinguished man of letters of the day is opposed to it in 
its present form.” On the other hand, the managers seem to 
prefer the present form of censorship, which passes upon a play 
in manuscript before any money has been spent on production, 
to the proposal that the various municipal or Police authori- 
ties should be the arbiters of its fate after production. Under the 
present arrangement the licensing of a play depends upon the ar- 
bitrary decision of one man—Mr. George Alexander Redford, of 
the Lord Chamberlain’s office—and many who testified before the 
committee that they believed in some form of censorship for the 

rama admitted that the matter was too important and too delicate 
to be entrusted to any one person. An opinion widely held is 
summed up by the London correspondent of the New York 
Dramatic Mirrer, who urges that the function of censorship 
“should be vested in a small body of experts of sundry kinds, and 
that there should be a right of appeal on the part of a censured 
author.” On this point The 
remarks: 


Westminster Gazette (London) 


“The question, then, is simply what kind of authority we shall 
have, and on this we do not wish to anticipate the judgment of the 
committee. We may, nevertheless, offer one or two provisional 
observations. The authors are apparently unanimous in disliking 
the present form of censorship. 1f they must have any censorship, 
they want some authority which, from their artistic and literary 
point of view, they may consider competent to judge them. It 
offends them to think that they are at the disposal of one man 
whose experience, as it happens, has been gained in business and 
not inliterature or thedrama. They wanta uniform rule enforced 
by a tribunal on which writers and authors will be represented, 
not a haphazard veto which permits one man to steal a horse and 
will not allow another to look over the hedge. They want the 
judgment, if any, to be delivered onthe play as presented, and not 
on the play in manuscript, and, if the judgment is unfavorable, 
they would like an appeal. It all sounds very reasonable, but we 
own we rather doubt whether, if more‘freedom is what they want, 
they will get it that way. . . . We ourselves are by no means sure 
whether most of them would not be found sighing for the Lord 
Chamberlain, if the solemn and competent literary authority which 
they invoke were really in existence and free to work its will on 
their plays. . . . When we think of the effect of academies on art, 
and the common complaint made about their deference to average 
popular taste, we are not quite sure that our dramatic authors will 
not find that they are flying from the frying-pan into the fire if they 
get the ‘competent’ literary and artistic tribunal which some of 
them so much desire.” 


“A man who has a big play in him will write it without refer- 
ence to the censor, and the censor will not hurt him,” asserts the 
London Academy, which adds: “The man with the little unpleas- 
ant play must take his medicine and purge his speeches.” Onthe 
other hand, we have Mr. Cecil Raleigh’s evidence that the Authors’ 
Society desired “the total abolition of the censorship.” Thomas 
Hardy testified by letter that “something or other—which prob- 
ably is consciousness of the censor—appears to deter men of let- 
ters who have other channels for communicating with the public 
from writing forthe stage.” .Joseph Conrad, H. G. Wells, Maurice 
Hewlett, William Archer, George Bernard Shaw, Granville Bar- 
ker, J. M. Barrie, Sir A. W. Piuero, and Henry James all helped 
in varying degree to pile up an indictment against the censorship. 
From Mr. James’s vigorous testimony, which was in the form of 
a letter, we quote as follows: 


“TI do consider that the situation made by the English man of 
letters ambitious of writing for the stage has less dignity, thanks 
to the censor’s arbitrary rights upon his work, than that of any 
other man of letters in Europe, and that this fact may well be or 
rather must be deterrent to men of any intellectual independence 
and self-respect. I think this circumstance represents accordingly 
an impoverishment of our theater; that it tends to deprive it of 
intellectual life, of the importance to which a free choice of sub- 
ject and illustration directly ministers, and to confine it to the 
trivial and the puerile. 
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“It is difficult to express the depth of dismay and disgust with 
which an author of books in this country finds it imprest upon him 
in passing into the province of the theater with the view of labor- 
ing there that he has to reckon anxiously with an obscure and 
irresponsible Mr. So-and-So who may by law peremptorily demand 
of him that he shall make his work square at vital points with Mr. 
So-and-So’s personal and, intellectually and critically speaking, 
wholly unauthoritative preferences, prejudices, and ignorances, 
and that the less original, the less important, and the less interest- 
ing it is and the more vulgar and superficial and futile the more it 
is likely so to square. 

“He thus encounters an arrogation of critical authority and the 
critical veto, with the power to enforce its decisions, that is with- 
out a parallel in any other civilized country and which has in this 
one the effect of relegating the theater to the position of a mean 
minor art and of condemning it to ignoble dependencies, poverties, 
and pusillanimities. We rub our eyes, we writers accustomed to 
freedom in all other walks, to think that the cause has still to be 
argued.in England.” 


Mr. Barrie feels strongly that the present censorship “has very 
bad effects on the British drama.” After reviewing the testimony 


of these men the London Daily News remarks: 


“ There are still some people, we believe, who regard the demand 
for the abolition of the censor as a demand for unlimited license 
on the stage. We would ask these moralists to weigh very care- 
fully this consensus of opinion among authors. It is impossible 
even for the most ignorant to imagine that these gentlemen are all 
desirous of producing plays of a bad moral tendency.” 


Some idea of the scope and operation of the censorship i its 
present form may be gathered from the following colloquy between 
various members of the committee and Mr. Redford (who has been 


censor since 1895), as reported by the London correspondent of 
the New York Suz: 


“When asked what his principle was in licensing plays he replied 
in a truly British way that he aiways followed precedent. He 
had served under the previous censor a good many years and so 
obtained an insight into the duties of the office. Times and ideas 
may change apparently, but the censor changeth never. 

“Mr. Redford said he read a play with a view to detecting in it 
indecencies or passages offensive to religious sentiment or to the 
heads or sovereigns of other countries or personalities. During 
the fourteen years of his term of office about 7,000 plays had been 
submitted to him. He had refused only forty-three, and fourteen 
of these he had afterward reconsidered and licensed. He could 
not give an estimate of the number of those in which he had sug- 
gested modifications of scenes. In regard to Scriptural plays this 
testimony was given: 

“Q. Scriptural plays I understand are regarded as ineligible 
for license? A. Yes. I donot even read them. I point out the 
fact that they are Scriptural and they go back to the person who 
submitted them. 


“Q. What is the definition of a religious play? 4. Anything 


“Q. Upon what principle or precedent, Mr. Redford, did you 
refuse the play of ‘Monna Vanna’? A. That play has been so ex- 
tensively discust it seems almost unnecessary to answer, but if you 
really wish it—— 

“Q. I certainly would like to know the general principle. 
A, Upon the principle of the immorality of the plot. Of course 
I could go into the details, but it would be a long business; | 
could tell you the whole plot. 

“Q. Is it not the fact that in that play the lady leaves the camp 
unharmed because the hero is represented as being very much in 
love with her? Is itnot the fact that the whole idea of the play is 
that love is really not identical with, but the enemy to, lust ? Do 
youcallthatimmoral? A. I certainly call the play immoral from 
the point of view of an examiner of plays. 

“Mr. Harcourt. ‘The Devil’ was not immoral from the same 
point of view. Wasnot one of the incidents there almost identical 
to that to which you were referring when you interrupted yourself? 
A. I should say there was not the smallest analogy. One piece 


is a literary work and the other a flamboyant piece of stage busi- 
ness. 

“Mr. Harcourt. The literary work is censored and the flam- 
boyant piece of business is passed.” 




















Allen, James Lane. The Bride of the Mistletoe. 
Pp. 190. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


The story contained in this slender vol- 
ume covers in time only forty hours and its 
characters are but two—man and wife. 
It is a tale of Christmas, but with emphasis 
upon the spirit of renunciation rather than 
that of joy and good-will. The old, old 
question comes up for discussion—whether 
or not woman is merely an incident in the 
life of man. ‘‘The Bride of the Mistletoe,” 
having realized her greatest happiness on 
Christmas Eve, is called upon at the same 
festal season to offer up her supreme sac- 
rifice. While the domestic tragedy is 
unfinished, there is promise of its com- 
pletion in the two volumes that Mr. Allen 
announces are to follow within a year. 

A profound love of nature and interpre- 
tation of its varying moods are evident in 
this as in every other book from the same 
pen. The tracing of the Christmas-tree and 
its accessories back to their primitive origin 
is beautifully done. In short, ‘‘The Bride 
of the Mistletoe”’ is a prose poem riotwith- 
standing the somberness of its theme. 


Carlyle, Alexander [editor]. The Love-Letters 
of Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh. 2 vols. 8vo, 
pp. 400 and 448. New York: John Lane Co. $8.00 
net. 


It was time for these letters to be published 
in full. It is true that Carlyle left behind 
him strict injunctions that they should 
never be printed. The correspondence 
which was maintained between himself and 
Jane Welsh previous to their marriage he 
held too sacred and too personal for the 
public eye. But the memory of the dead 
writer was treated much more cruelly by a 
partial and unfair carrying out of his wishes 
than if they had been utterly disregarded. 
Carlyle’s literary executor, Mr. Froude, in 
his ‘‘Life’’ of Carlyle has used the letters 
in a quite reckless and unscrupulous 
manner; he has garbled and misquoted 
them so as to change altogether the charac- 
ter of the correspondence and to give a 
very false idea of the author of ‘‘Sartor 
Resartus.”” It is doubtful whether Car- 
lyle’s biographer ever read the letters in 
their entirety and the relations subsisting 
between Carlyle and Miss Welsh are mis- 
erably misconstrued by him. Mr. Froude 
indeed wrote his biography with a dis- 
tinct, even if with an unconscious bias 
and the beautiful story of Carlyle’s love is 
accordingly obscured, distorted, and even 
falsified in a manner which is utterly un- 
worthy of a professional historian. Pro- 
fessor Charles Eliot Norton, one of the 
few men who had read all the letters in 
manuscript, pronounced the biography 
‘“‘a melancholy book,” adding significantly, 
‘‘Froude has manipulated his materials 
cunningly.” 

The present editor publishes the letters 
exactly as they were written. The book 
therefore furnishes ample material for 
either the vindication or reprobation of Mr. 
Froude’s method. All the letters of this 
correspondence are here printed practically 
in full. They vindicate the reputation of 
Carlyle as a tender, loving, and sympathetic 
soul, and the bitter, cantankerous wretch 
whom Froude depicted with such rhetorical 
skill and historical inaccuracy will vanish 
from the public mind wherever this book 





. 


is read. The best rebuke of the Froudean 
method is contained in the advice given to 
Miss Welsh by her lover at an early stage 
in their acquaintance when he was directing 
her studies. It is a pity his biographer 
had not stumbled across this passage and 

















JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


followed its teaching. Carlyle tells Jane 
Welsh what he would do in her place, in 
his struggle to attain ‘‘intellectual emi- 
nence.”’ 

‘‘T would read and think and imagine; 
I would familiarize myself with whatever 
great or noble thing men have ever done or 
conceived since the commencement of civi- 
lization, . endeavoring all the while not 
only to recollect but to apply. . I would 
thus have before my mind a distinct and 
vivid conception of the maniére d’é re of all 
the great characters that have ever lived.” 
While Carlyle’s letters occupy a large 
proportion of the space, those of Jane Welsh 
are perhaps the most sprightly and in some 
senses the most witty. Her criticism is 
daring and shows the keenness as well as 
the true femininity of her mind. In a 
letter dated May 20, 1824, we read: 

















THE BIRTHPLACE OF MRS. THOMAS CARLYLE 
IN HADDINGTON, SCOTLAND 


‘‘And Byron is dead! I was told it alla 
once ina roomful of people. My God! if aoe 
had said that the sun or the moon had gone 
out of the heavens, it could not have struck 
me with the idea of a more awful and 
dreary blank in.the creation than the words, 
‘Byron is dead!’ I have felt quite cold 
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and dejected ever since: all my thoughts 
have been fearful and dismal. I wish you 
was come.’ 

We sometimes feel in reading these 
letters as if we were intruding upon the 
sacred secrets of a singularly strong, sane, 
and sincere love, as existing between two 
remarkable persons. The letters are contin- 
ued to the eve of marriage. They are not 
the imaginative messages which Richardson 
wrote nor the overstrained heroics of Ovid 
or Pope. They are the utterances of twoac- 
tual persons and are quite unexampled in lit- 
erature both on account of their penetrating 
passion and earnestness and the pathetic 
emotions which they evidence as existing 
between two creatures who possest the 
power and the opportunity of embalming 
their love in perfect literary form, alike 
unstrained in style, and unconscious of its 
haunting beauty. The note of Carlyle’s 
letters is struck in the words: 

“It would be little less than impious to 
renounce this heavenly feeling that unites 
us. Has not a kind Providence created 
us for one another? Have we not found 
each other? And might not both of us go 
round the planet seeking vainly for a heart 
we could love so well?”’ 


Carpenter, George Rice. Walt Whitman. 


12mo, 
pp. 175. New York: The Macmillan Co. 75 cents 
net. 

That the author of the ‘‘Leaves of 
Grass’’ should have his life written in the 


**Men of Letters’ Series which includes 
Shakespeare,. Browning, and Sir Thomas 
Browne is a remarkable testimony to the 
growth of his reputation. Opinions have 
always differed about Whitman’s claims 
as a literary man. Carlyle savagely re- 
marked, in a letter toa friend, that ‘‘ Leaves 
of Grass’ ‘‘wanted good morals,’”’ and 
added, ‘‘after you have looked into it, if 
you think, as you may, that it is only an 
auctioneer’s inventory of a warehouse, you 
can light your pipe with it.” Matthew 
Arnold of course thought the ‘‘eccentric 
and violent originality’? of Whitman not 
such as ‘‘wise Americans”’ ought to ap- 
prove of. But ‘‘Tennyson wrote him 
twice, in terms of paterna! affection, as one 
monarch might address another,’ and 
Emerson remarks to the poet about his 
‘Leaves of Grass’’: ‘‘I find it the most ex- 
traordinary piece of wit and wisdom that 
America has yet contributed. I am very 
happy in reading it, as great power makes 
us happy.” 

This is an excellent and notably precise 
life of Whitman. It is written in a schol- 
arly and condensed style, and while Pro- 
fessor Carpenter (who died about the time 
his book was published) was quite a spe- 
cialist on the subject, he spared the 
reader all superfluous eulogy, exposition, 
or criticism with regard to the personality 
and works of a man he loved and admired 
profoundly and intelligently. 

Chalmers, W. -P. — Gedichte zum Aus- 


wendiglernen. 16m 127. New ork 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Ger ee cents net. 
Chester, George Randolph. The Making of 


Bobby Burnit, Being a Record of the Adventures of a 
Live American Young Man. Illustrated. 12mo 
pp. 416. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Colby, Frank Moore, Editor; Allen Leon Church- 
hill, Associate Editor. The New International Year 
Book for the Aq! 1908. Folio, pp. 776. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $s. 

It is often more difficult to obtain ac- 


curate accounts of current and recent 
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events and of living persons than of things 
of the past, which have been weighed, 
sifted, and reiegated to the books which 
contain the history of the past. The con- 
venience, therefore, of a work which tells us 
the history of the world during the past 
year will at once be recognized by journal- 
ists and publicists of all classes. Year- 
books, however, have not always enjoyed 
a good name and sometimes have failed 
to give the information which the inquirer 
has to turn over files of old newspapers to 
obtain. The year-book editor has been 
accused of perfunctoriness and of keeping 
from the issues of a previous issue too much 
standing matter to allow of his work being 
thoroughly fresh and reliable. Such a 
charge can not be made against this ad- 
mirable compilation. Professor Colby and 
his collaborators have done their work 
well and thoroughly. The history of 
politics in Europe is well summarized. 
The labor movement, the financial dis- 
turbances, and other social disturbances 
all over the world are clearly dealt with 
and illustrated by statistics. Naval prog- 
ress and aeronautics receive ample treat- 
ment at the hands of specialists. Ag- 
riculture, anthropology, and ethnology, 
Canadian affairs, electrical engineering, and 
the progress of the world in all these de- 
partments are given ample space. Music, 
literature, and the drama are also handled 
from the same point of view. Few news- 
paper men or writers for the magazines on 
contemporary events and movements can 
feel their equipment complete without this 
useful, accurate, and copious book of 
reference at their elbow. 


Davis, Foxcroft. The Whirl. 
Washington Society. Illustrated. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Day, Sarah J. Mayflowers to Mistletoe. 
with the Flower Folk. Illustrated. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Dunning, James Edmund. The Master Builders. 
Tilustrated. 12mo, pp. 339. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton &Co. $1.50. 


Eaton, Walter Prichard, and Underhill, 


A Romance of 
12mo, pp. 306. 
1.50. 
A Year 


12mo, pp. 115. 


Elsie 


Morris. The Runaway Place: A May Idy] of Man- 
aes 12mo, pp. 257. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co, 


Eliot, Charles W. Education for Efficiency and 
The New Definition of the Cultivated Man. 16mo, 
pp. 54. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 35 cents. 


Finck, Henry T. Grieg and His Music. 8vo, 
pp. 317. New York: John LaneCo. $2.50 net. 


Scandinavia can only indirectly share 
the musical fame of Edvard Hagerup 
Grieg, altho he was born: at Bergen, Nor- 
way, in 1843. In the troublous times 
which in Scotland followed the royalist rout 
at Culloden, Alexander Greig, a merchant 
of Aberdeen, took refuge in Norway, chan- 
ging the spelling of his name so as to insure 
the proper pronunciation of it in that 
country. The young Scottish boy, his son, 
. received a completely continental educa- 
tion and finished his studies at Leipsic in 
1863. Returning to his home in the North, 
a home he had learned to love, he formed 
his particular taste, and was inspired to his 
particular style in music by a profound 
study of Norse Saga literature, folk-music, 
and the national airs of Seandinavia. After 
a visit to Rome he made Christiania his 
home for eight years and began the public 
performance of Norse music. Hisowncom- 
positions are of sucha character as gained for 
him the name of the ‘‘Chopin of Northern 
music.’’ He madea great sensation in Rome 
in 1870,and England and Germany were suc- 
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cessively the scenes of his triumph. The 
strangeness, earnestness, and originality 
of his composition and his execution as a 
pianist caused a London critic to say, 
“Grieg is certainly a picturesque person- 
ality, almost the only survivor of the old 
type of unworldly musician who shuns the 
crowd and thinks his thoughts in solitude.”’ 
Of course, he was invited to America, but 
was little inclined to accept the call, and 
remarked in a letter to his biographer: 
‘‘America I shall probably never visit, I 
can not endure the sea voyage, nor, perhaps, 
the climate.” 

Yet he once acceded to an invitation, but 
made impossible conditions to R. E. John- 
ston who offered him an engagement. 
Among .the conditions were these: Thirty 
concerts within about thrge months at 
$2,500 per concert. All expenses for three 
persons from Europe and back. The terms 
were ‘‘practically prohibitive,’ says Mr. 
Finck, and Grieg never crossed the ocean. 

This is a fascinating biography—sympa- 
thetic and calling up the reader’s sympa- 
thy. It abounds in personal incidents and 
personal letters which illustrate such sensi- 
bility and passionate genius as make the 
words of a critic sound true: ‘‘Grieg was 
a poet and has added another string to 
our lyre.” 


Finot, Jean. The Philosophy 
8vo, pp. 305. New York: John 


It may safely be asserted that never 
since the time of Plato, the philosopher, 
and of the Platonist Cleombrotus of Am- 
bracia, who read over the Phedo and then 
killed himself to secure immortality, has 
the question of the ‘larger hope’’ been so 
much discust as it is at present. Men 
are asking, Is there a hereafter? Science 
says no, but human instinct and revelat »i 
answer yes. The present work cai 
scarcely be said to answer the inquiry. 
Mr. Finot is a scientific man and a subtle 
philosopher, and he seems to enjoy playing 
around his subject with quick and clever 
dialectic skill, without attempting to prove 
anything except the obvious. The work 
is a poem as much as a treatise, and when 
the author arrives at the main point he 
‘‘finds no end in wandering mazes lost.” 

The first portion of the essay does not, 
however, deal with the hereafter. It is a 
disquisition on longevity, and the optimistic 
philosophy contained in it is eminently 
cheerful and in every way delightful. The 
mysteries of longevity are dwelt upon in 
a spirit in which mysticism is blended with 
science, and while the author furnishes us 
with ‘‘means for prolonging life,’’ he tells us 
that one of the main means is the exercise 
of the will, for in the exercise of the will is 
to be found the cure of old age and the 
power of prolonging bodily existence to an 
almost indefinite period. At this point 
Mr. Finot’s speculations seem to evaporate 
in the cloudland of imagination. 

The second part of the book deals with 
the body when it has passed beyond the 
furthest limit of longevity. Science 
comes forth to tell us that the body is im- 
mortal, for even in the coffin processes in 
the changes undergone by the material are 
still advancing. This is Mr. Finot’s relig- 
ion of the grave. - It will not be satisfying to 
the Christian believer, nor to those who 


a Long Life. 
a &Co. $2.50. 
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desire immortality, but it casts a phos- 
phorescent light over the tomb which is 
bright and beautiful if not satisfying. 
Mr. Finot at any rate discourses eloquently, 
and attempts, if he can not rob death of it: 
sting, at least to lighten some of the hor- 
ror with which literature and art have fo: 
centuries invested it. The key to his 
whole theory of death will be best under- 
stood by reading his chapter condemning 
cremation. His utterly materialistic view 
of his subject is there plainly expounded with 
the clearness of science and in the language 
of a poet and a mystic, but most people will 
think that he is trifling with matters which 
are vital issues to each thinking individual, 
and the ordinary reader will not allow the 
brilliancy of his diction and dialectic to 
persuade him that he has not been disap- 
pointed. 


Green, Olive. How to Cook Vegetables. 
pp. 644. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Grenfell, Wilfred Thomason. 
an. Illustrated 
Mifflin Co. 75 cents net. 


Hueffer, Ford Madox. The “ Bal Moon.” A 
Romance of the Old World and the New. 12mo, 


16mo, 


Adrift on an Ice- 
16mo, pp. 68. Boston: Houghton 


pp. 346. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35. 

Hughes, James L. eer me * to Read. 16mo, 
pp. 124. ew York: A. S. arnes & Co. 50 
cents net. 

Inner Shrine, The. Pp. 356. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

While *‘The Inner Shrine’ has been 


running serially in Harper's, many and 
varied have been the speculations regarding 
the identity of the author. It is not to 
be wondered at that this anonymous novel 
has attracted wide attention. The dialog 
is clever and the story one to be enjoyed 
by all who care for a bright, briskly told 
narrative. 

The scenes are laid in France and Amer- 
ica, while the difference between the 
French and the American view-point re- 
garding certain social questions is the 
underlying thought. Diane Evelith is a 
typical Parisienne, fond of life and gaiety 
and prone to playing with men’s affections. 
She is foolish rather than bad. After her 
husband’s death she turns to America, 
and the former careless coquet is sud- 
denly transformed into a subdued, hard- 
working bread-winner. Her previous in- 
discretions become known, however, and 
judged by American standards, assume a 
serious aspect, especially as they are ex- 
aggerated by the falsehoods of the Marquis 
de Bienville, whose vanity has _ been 
wounded. One by one Diane’s new friends 
judge her, including Derek Pruyn, the man 
she has learned to love, and she is con- 
demned, unheard. The story goes to 
prove that circumstantial evidence is not 
to be relied upon. With rare forgiveness, 
Diane heaps coals of fire upon everybody’s 
head and wins Derek’s gratitude by saving 
his motherless daughter from a compro- 
mising position. 

Bienville’s tardy reparation for the 
wrong he has done clears the atmosphere, 
to everybody’s relief. In this situation 
an interesting discussion is introduced 
regarding the definition of a man’s honor. 
With the little marquis, it is not a moral 
lapse but the admission of the same. 
Diane’s happiness is made complete by 
Derek’s confession of love, ‘‘the one key 


that unlocks the inner shrine of all.” 
(Continued on page 352) 
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Franklin 1910 Automobiles 


Franklin automobiles are built in three chassis sizes, 
four and six cylinder, with sixteen different body 
styles embracing touring, runabout, surrey and close- 
coupled bodies, limousines, landaulets, town-cars and 
taxicabs. 

The easy movement of full-elliptic springs as used 
on a Franklin automobile is not tiresome because 
vibrations are not transmitted to your nerve system, 
and there is no jolting and jarring. Vibrations from 
road shocks are completely taken up by the springs 
and our laminated-wood chassis frame. 

Even if you use shock absorbers on a steel-frame 
semi-elliptic-spring automobile and tie it down to 
keep it from bouncing you do not eliminate vibra- 
tion. The force of every road shock must go some- 
where and when not taken up by the springs and 
chassis frame the passengers feel tne effect. It is 
the vibrations transmitted to the nerve system that 
produce fatigue or dull headache and in some in- 
stances physical disablement. 

Full-elliptic springs have double the elasticity and 
shock-absorbing ability of semi-elliptic springs. The 
steel frame also transmits vibrations whereas the 
Franklin frame absorbs them. 

And an easy riding automobile means long life 
to the vehicle and power plant. There is no racking 
and straining. 

Franklin 1910 automobiles will average 2500 miles 
without tire puncture. . The tires are extra large for 
the service required so that punctures, ruptures and 
other troubles are not likely to occur. It is not nec- 
essary to carry extra tires. Heavy water-cooled auto- 
mobiles carry from 30 to 50 per cent more weight 
on tires the size of ours. 

Large tires on a light-weight automobile are a rea- 
sonable, sensible proposition. They are durable, 
economical and efficient. It is the practical solution 
of tire trouble. The fact that they give so much better 
service proves their economy. 

Franklin air-cooiing has always been successful, 
but the improvements for 1910 are so pronounced 
and make the cooling so simple and positive that its 
perfect success is evident to all who investigate it. 

The main difference over our former cooling 
method is the employment of air jackets and vertical 
cylinder sng to direct the air currents and the 
elimination of the front fan and all moving parts not 
absolutely necessary to a gas engine. : 

It is necessary of course to have a fly-wheel upon 
any engine. After four years experimenting we have 


perfected a fly-wheel which has incorporated in it a 
pure tangential fan of new type—the most efficient air 
moving device known. 

The air jackets direct the air, moved by the fly- 
wheel, downward over the valves and the tops of the 
cylinders and then down around the cylinders. Each 
cylinder gets its own cool air and is also insulated 
from absorbing the heat radiated from any other cyl- 
inder. Thus all the cylinders are cooled equally and 
perfectly and the hottest and most important part of 
each cylinder, the top, is cooled the most. 

No means have ever been discovered for cooling 
an engine without using air. The water-cooled engine 
is cooled by air but in an indirect and complicated 
manner. Instead of taking up the heat from the cyl- 
inders directly by air, water is passed around the cy)in- 
ders to take up the heat and then the water is sent 
through a radiator and heat from the water is taken up 
by the air. In other words water cools the engine and 
air cools the water. 

Franklin air-cooling not only gets rid of complica- 
tion and freezing and leaking troubles, but it allows the 
whole automobile to be lighter, more efficient and 
easier and cheaper to maintain. 


The Franklin control is also the limit of simplicity. 


Ignition is by our Bosch magneto high tension system, 


which does not require the spark advance lever, bat- 
teries or any of the extra complications of the ‘‘double”’ 
system. To fully realize the advantage of the Franklin 
control you need to use it. 

This is our second season with the magneto single 
ignition system. Coils and batteries seem old-fashioned 
to Franklin owners. 

All Franklins are powerful, comfortable and quiet. 
They are not bulky nor heavy—they are just the right 
size for their passenger capacity. Strength is obtained 
by proper materials and proper design, not by mere 
bulk and weight. 

The best way to understand: our claims for easy 
riding, comfort and silence is to have a ride in other 


automobiles over ordinary roads, then go in a Frank- 
lin over the same roads. 


Delivery of 1910 Franklins, which began in June, 
is made on a fixed schedule of delivery dates. This 
enables the purchaser to arrange with the dealer for 
delivery at a definite time. But as each dealer has 
only a limited number of deliveries each month, and 
as our output is already allotted, you can readily see 
that delivery arrangements must be made in advance. 

Write for our 1910 catalogue. 





H H FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY Syracuse N Y 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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‘Ho You Wish-to Sea, 
All the New Styles? 


Do you wish to see all the novel plaited flounce 
skirts, the most graceful designs in years, and the new 
coats with plaited sections to match the skirts, all very 
novally trimmed—do you wish to see them a//? 

We have spent over $250,000 in gathering all these 
new Styles, in creating new designs and publishing 
the “ NATIONAL” Style Book. And now one copy 
of this book has been reserved for YOU and will be 
sent you entirely-FREE, Postage Prepaid, if you 


will write for it toda y. 


“NATIONAL” Measure SU 


syle $10 to $40” 


Fall Style Book and Samples Free 

This Style Book will also show you all the new 
“NATIONAL?” Tailored Suits, all Made-to-Measure and 
a perfect fit guaranteed. There are the new flounce skirts, 
and plaited skirts and coats, every new style, and made in 
your own choice of all the new mateiials. There are over 
450 new materials from which you may choose, and samples 
will be sent you FREE, provided you ask for them. 


The ‘‘NATIONAL” Policy 


Every ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Garment has the “‘NATIONAL”’ 
Guarantee Tag—our signed guarantee—attached. 
This tag says that you may return any ‘“‘NATIONAL” 
garment not satisfactory to you, and we will refund 
your money and pay express charges both ways. 
The “NATIONAL” prepays expressage and postage 
to all parts of the world 
In writing for your ‘‘ NATIONAL” Fall and Winter Style 
Book, be sure to state whether you wish samples for a Made-to- 
Measure Suit and give the colors you prefer. Samples are sent 
gladly, but only when asked for. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
229 West 24th Street 
NEW YORK 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting 
Establishment in the 
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| THERE ARE TWO REASONS 


Why we send our Daus Improved Tip 
Top Duplicator on ten days’ trial: 
FIRST—KH proves our confidence in the 
machine; SECOND—By personal use, 
\ you can positively tell, before buys 
ing, whether it meets your re- 
quirements. Each machine contains 
16 feet of duplicating surface, 1 
: copies from pen-written and 50 
= . copies from typewritten $5 00 
original. Complete duplicator, eap size (prints 8& x 13in. ). e 
The Felix P.Daus Duplicator Co., Daus Bidg., 11] John St., New York 


JihacaGun. 


Catalog FREE 
18 grades, $17.75 net 
to $300 list. 
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Prudent, conservative people invest their idle 
funds in the first farm mortgages which we have 
been furnishing for the past twenty-six years. 
Write for our latest list and booklet “A.” 
LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE CUN THAT WENT TO AFRICA 

Above cut shows the finest gun thaf went to Africa with the Roosevelt party, selected = 

because the 1909 Ithaca lock is the simplest and only unbreakable lock ; it operates 

in g}xth of a second, twice as’ fast as other locks. Warranted to out-shoot any other make. 
Remember we make dainty little 20 gauge guns. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Dept. “H,” Ithaca, N.Y. 














A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS 
(Continued from page 350) 


Jewett, John Howard. Friends of the Hunted. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 117. New York: Dodge 
Publishing Co. $1. 


Knight, E. F. The Awakening of Turkey: A 
History of the Turkish Revolution. Illustrated. 
hi pp. 355. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
3 net. 


Kuropatkin, General. The Russian Army and 
the Japanese War. Being Historical and Critical 
Comments on the Military Policy and Power of 
Russia and on the Campaign in the Far East. Trans- 
lated by Capt. A Lindsay. Edited by Major 
E. D. Swinton, D.S.0O., R.E. 2 vols. Illustrated. 
8vo, pp. xxviii-309, 348. New York: E. P. D 
ton. $7.50. 


This is an important, albeit a somewhat 
heavy work. But the human and personal 
elements in it and the human interest at- 
tached to it claim the attention and en- 
chain the mind of the reader. The gen- 
eral commanding the Russian forces in 
Manchuria can certainly say with Augus- 
tine, ‘“‘liberavi animam meam.”’ He has 
candidly stated what he thought to be the 
cause or causes of the Russo-Japanese 
struggle, and as Russian War Minister he 
was quite competent to deal with the 
question. The work must, however, be 
looked upon as more or less an apologia 
for his own conduct of the Asiatic cam- 
paign. The first volume relates to the gen- 
eral position and policy of Russia during 
the year 1900, when the general was head 
of the War Office. What seems to have 
become an idea which had sunk deeply 
into the mind of this officer was that thc 
western frontier of Russia was her weak 
spot. 

‘‘Within the last fifty years,”’ he writes, 
“the military resources of our neighbors 
have so increased and Germany and 
Austria, more especially, are so much 
better prepared to invade us, that our 
western frontier is now exposed to greater 
danger than it ever has been in the whole 
course of our history. Accordingly, the 
attention of the War Department in the 
first years of the present century should 
be confined to strengthening our posses. 
sion on that side and not diverted to ag- 
gressive enterprises elsewhere.’’ It was 
accordingly for the sake of concentrating 
Russia’s military forces on the western 
marches that he advocated making an 
agreement with England in respect to the 
maintenance of the status quo in India. 
‘‘ Absolutely convinced as I am,” he wrote, 
‘“‘that the possession of India would in 
twenty years be a misfortune and an in- 
supportable burden to Russia, I consider 
it both natural and right that we should 
establish an entente with Great Britain, 
so that in the case of any great rising in 
India we should be on the side of the 
British.” . 

It will4pé further seen that General Kuro- 
patkin did not then contemplate Russia’s 
invasion of Manchuria as within the range 
of possibilities. When the negotiations 
which preceded the outbreak of the war 
were in progress, it soon appeared that 
Russia did not know what an adversary 
she had to cope with. 

After giving us the causes which made war 
inevitable, a subject upon which he goes 


ut- 





For Indigestion Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
It’s an effective way to relieve obstinate indigestion. 
nervous dyspepsia, headache or depression. 
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into extensive and complicated detail, the 
General sketches the reasons why the 
Russians were worsted in the struggle: 

‘‘The army which we put into the field 
was unable to defeat the Japanese in the 
time allotted to it.’ 

Peace was made at the time when Russia 
had overcome her preliminary difficulties 
and completed her organization. The 
morale of the Japanese, he admits, was su- 
perior to that which prevailed in the Rus- 
sian army. The former ‘‘were fighting 
for things they understood and considered 
vital.’ The Russians had come 6,000 
miles to fight in a cause which they either 
did not clearly comprehend or positively 
disliked. Again and again, the author 
complains, were his campaign plans frus- 
trated by counter-orders received from 
the bureaucracy at home. The recom- 
mendations he made for promotions and 
the conferring of orders on those he thought 
worthy were in like manner disregarded. 
In- the second volume there is a dreary 
list of General Kuropatkin’s charges against 
incompetent and inactive generals under 
his command. We are forced to the 
conclusion that he could have done more 
and better had he not been so grievously 
hampered. 


Landsberg, Grace F. A B C of Philosophy. 

16mo, pp. 147. New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. 
Law, Frederick Houk. Ad Miriam. 

120. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Lee, Sidney. A Life of William Shakespeare. 


16mo, pp. 





Tilustrated. 1r2mo, pp. 495. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.25 net. 

Levi, Hedwig. Easy German Stories. 16mo, 
pp. 98. New York: Thomas Y. ‘Crowell & Co 
4o cents net. 

Maartens, Maarten. Brothers All. More Sto- 
ries of Dutch Peasant Life. 12mo, pp. 324. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Mallory, Herbert S. Tempered Steel. A_ Ro- 
mance. Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 426. New York: 
R. F. Fenno &Co. $1.50. 

IT WORKS 


The Laborer Eats Food That Would 
reck an Office Man. 





Men who are actively engaged at hard 
work can sometimes eat took that would 
wreck a man who is more closely confined. 

This is illustrated in the following story : 

‘*T was for 12 years clerk in a store work- 
ing actively and drank coffee all the time 
without much trouble until after I entered 
the telegraph service. 

‘“‘There I got very little exercise and 
drinking strong coffee, my nerves grew un- 
steady and my stomach got weak and I was 
soon a very sick man. I quit meat and to- 
bacco and in fact I stop _— eating everything 
which I thought might affect me except 
coffee, but still my condition grew worse 
and I was all but a wreck. 

**T finally quit coffee and commenced to 
use Postum a few years ago and I am speak- 
ing the truth when I say, my condition 
commenced to improve immediately and 
today I am welland can eat anything I want 
without any bad effects, all due to shifting 
from coffee to Postum. 

“‘T told my wife today I believed I could 
digest a brick if I hada cup of Postum to go 
with it. 

‘‘We make it according to directions boil- 
ing it full 20 minutes and use good rich 
cream and it is certainly delicious.” 

k in pkgs. for a copy of the famous 
little book “ athe Road to Wellville.”’ 

si There’ 8 @ reason.’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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The Mattress That is Built— Not Stuffed 


Ostermoor'l5. 


That slogan, ‘‘ Built—not Stuffed’? ought to commend itself 
to every seeker of sleeping comfort. The Ostermoor idea 
is that a mattress should be honestly made; of best materials; 
and fill, in the most perfect manner possible, the need for 
which it was intended. 


Does that idea appeal to you? 


THE OSTERMOOR mattress is the expression of honest handiwork. 
The soft, sanitary sheets are laid up by craftsmen in their line, layer on 
layer, and the whole enclosed in its covering of ticking entirely by hand. 
There is no stuffing of animal hair or other doubtful substances into a bag 
and calling it a mattress. The OSTERMOOR is clean, sanitary and com- 
fortable beyond compare, and is dust-proof, damp-proof and vermin-proof. 

Buy an OSTERMOOR—and an OSTERMOOR only—if you really 
want the maximum of sleep-giving comfort; the satisfaction of cleanliness 
and health under you during the resting hours. 


Send for our 144-page Book “The Test of Time” with 














This trade mark 
always on the 
real Ostermoor 


A doth label printed 
in red and black pe 
sewn on t 


EVER “ Romhe 
Ost 

















RAND PRICES 

2 feet 6 in $8 5 Samples of Ticking—Free 

wi » 8. . 

8 faet wide. 4 00 The Ostermoor mattress is not for sale by stores generally, but there’s an 

8 feet 6 in. 11. 10 Ostermoor dealer in most places—the livest merchant in town. Write us 

F tect wide and we’ll give you his name. But don’t take chances with imitations at 
13.35 | other stores—make sure you’re getting the genuine Ostermoor—our trade- 

Wrest 6 ia. 15.00 | mark label is your guarantee. We will ship you a mattress by express pre- 

All6ft.3in.long | paid same day your check is received by us when we have no dealer or 

Express Charges he has none in stock. ‘The free book—don’t forget it—a postal brings it. 

epai 

Int rts, 50 cts. ° 

raezegect.at:| OSTERMOOR & CO., 119 Elizabeth Street, New York 

special pric 





Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal. 








in your own Home for Piano, Organ, Vio- 
lin, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Sight Sing- 

ing or Mandolin. One lesson weekly. 
by or advanced pupils, Your only ex- 

se is for postage and music,which averages 


pe 
about 2centsa day. Established 1898. Thousands of pup ise all over the weria write: ** Wish [had known of you before.” 
Booklet and free tuition offer sent free. Address U, §. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box L. D., 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 




























Our New Catalogue Fir: Will Please You | 


It is the fashion book of sectional bookcases, 
showing the newest designs in the popular Sanitary 
Clawfoot and Mission styles, as well as our 
pleasing Standard. 

Gunn Sectional Bookcases are known theworld = 
over for one feature that will interest you—the prices 
are ‘ower than others. This is because of a big saving 
In treight us they are the only bookcases shipped flat. 

There are no disfiguring iron bands to hold the sec- 
tions together; the doors are easily removed and are 
roller bearing and non-binding—the finish and work- 
manship high grade, making a handsome and durable 
piece of furniture at a low cost. 

Sold by furniture dealers everywhere, or direct where not 
in stock, Write toduy for‘ouc new bookcase catalog B, 
Desk catalog sent on request. 
GUNN FURNITURE ¢0., Grand in te Mich, 
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A Soda Cracker is Known 


by 


the 


Company it Keeps 


It is the most natural thing in the 


world for exposed 


crackers to partake 


of the flavor of goods ranged along- 


side. 


In other words, a soda cracker 


is known by the company it has kept. 
On the other hand 


Uneeda 


Biscuit 


have been in no company but shesr 


OWN. 


When you open a package 


you find them so oven-fresh that they 
almost snap between your fingers as 
you take them from the package. 


¢ 


a Package 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








Most economical, healthful and 
satisfactory—for old or new 
houses, different patterns to 








i Rl E match egy es 
carpets. t 
HARDWO OD in ‘the leading cit ties. 
Plain or Ornamental, 
Thick or Thin. 
Write for floor 
LOO _ Designs. 
THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD COS INDIANAPOLIS 
HARDERFOLD 
HYGIENIC 
UNDERWEAR 
Inter-Air-Space System 
tection against the vicissitudes of our 
variable climates to 
Invalids 
Professional Men 


Merchants Accountants 


And all occupations in life, indoor 
and out, 


Over eleven hundred physicians 
have hinited in testifying to the sani- 
tary excellence of the HARDERFOLD 
system of underclothing. 
HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO. 
166 River Street 
Troy, N. Y. 


Send for Cataloyue 





One burner will give as much light as 
ten ordinary oil lamps; six 16 candle 
power electric bulbs — six 16 candle 
wer gas jets or bacetylene gas 
jets. Costs 2 cts. per week. 
duces & ook white, steady, 
light. Over 200 styles. 





Is two-fold throughout, affording pro- | 


Athletes | 


lamp warranted. Agents want 

ed. Write for catalog. 

HE BEST LIGHT Co. 
&. Sth St., Canton. @ 








‘Marital Unrest 
A NEW REMEDY 


This striking, sensible booklet by Wallace D. Wattles, 
has attracted such wid d attention that you surely 
will wish to read it. Lack of attention and the eee 
attempts on the part of husband and wife to improve eac 

| other instead of themselves—these are the rocks on which 
the ship of marital happiness usually founders. If you 
are married or are going to be my advice to you is to read 
this article. £ . a 

FOR 10 CENTS we will send “Marital Unrest."’ and. be- 
sides, three numbers trial subscription of ‘* NAUTILUS. 
It is a practical magazine of self-help—the leading maga- 
zine of the new thought movement. And if you send A 
ONOE we will include also a dainty booklet by Ella Whee- 
ler Wilcox, entitled ‘‘What I Know About New Thought.’ 


Address: ELIZABETH TOWNE, Dept. 61, Holyoke, Mass. 
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Mason, Caroline Atwater. The Spell of Italy. 
Pee. 12mo, pp. 400. Boston: L. C. Page 
0. 


In- 


Mason, Daniel ey. The Orchestral 
10. 16mo, 


struments and What They Illustrated. 
pp. 104. New York: Baker & Taylor Co. 


Mathews, John Lathrop. Remaking the Missis- 


sippi. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 264. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.75 net. —_— 
Merry Widow, The. A Novel. Founded on 


Franz Lehar’s Viennese Opera ‘‘ Die Lustige Wittwe,”’ 
as produced by enry W. Savage. Illustrated. 
—. pp. 331. New York: G. W. Dillingham Co. 
1.50. 
Metour, Eugene Paul. 


In the Wake of the Green 
Banner. Illustrated. 


12mo, pp. 444. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Michelson, Miriam. Michael Thwaites’s Wife. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 402. New York: Double- 


day, Page & Co. $1.50. 
Mighels, Mrs. Phillip Verrill. 
Diantha. 12mo, pp. 432. 


1.50. 

Miller, Alice Duer. Less Than Kin. 
pp. 230. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Miller, Joaquin. Poems. In 6 volumes. Vol- 
umelI. An Introduction, etc. Frontispiece. 12mo, 
pp. 236. San Francisco: Whitaker & Ray Co. 

Miltoun, Francis. Italian Highways and Byways 
from a Motor Car. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 380. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 

Mitchell, Edward Bedinger. 
Crescent. 12mo, pp. 270. 
A. Stokes Co. 

Mitchell, Margaret J. The Fireless Cook-Book— 
A Manual of the Construction and Use of Appliances 
for Cooking by Retained Heat. With 250 Recipes. 
12mo, pp. 315. New York: Doubleday, Page & 


The Full Glory of 
Chicago: Forbes & Co. 


12mo, 


The Shadow of the 
New York: Frederick 


Co. $1.25. 

Moffett, Cleveland. The Battle. Illustrated. 
=. pp. 303. New York: G. W. Dillingham Co. 
1.50. ; 

Norton, Roy. The Toll of the Sea. Illustrated. 
“geo pp. 376. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
1.50. 

Oakley, E. Clarence. Dyke’s Corners. 12mo, 
pp. 242. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 

O’Hagan, Thomas. Essays Literary, Critical, 
and Historical. 16mo, pp. 112. Toronto: William 
Briggs. 

Packard, Winthrop. Wild Pastures. Illustrated. 
16mo, pp. 242. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
$1.20 net. 

Parker, Lottie Blair. Homespun. A Story of 


Some New England Folk. 


New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 


12mo, pp. 380. 


Pattem, Simon Nelson. Product and Climax. 
16mo, pp. 68. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 50 cents 
net. 

Peck, Harry Thurston. Studies in Several Lit- 
eratures. 312mo, pp. 296. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
1.20. 


That a man who represents in a metro- 
politan university the language and litera- 
ture of ancient Rome, its philosophy and 
antiquities, should have mental capacity 
and energy to handle so many subjects 
as Professor Peck treats of, is an evidence of 
versatility. Professor Peck has edited one 
of the most popular of recent encyclopedias 
published in this country, conducted a 
monthly journal, and at the same time had 
the task of inspiring a large constituency 
with a love and knowledge of Lucretius, 
Catullus, Cicero, Vergil, Horace, and their 
congeners. This is quite Crichtonian. 
The twelve essays contained in the present 
volume deal with a range of topics extend- 
ing from the Odyssey to journalism. 
They are all readable, being light, anec- 
dotic, and allusive. What will prove to be 
newest to the ordinary reader, for whom 
they are undoubtedly intended, is the 
treatment of Greek and Roman novelists. 
What will interest the readers most is Profes- 
sor Peck’s estimate of Longfellow as the 
most characteristically American poet. 
But the essays on Juvenal, Poe, and 
Emerson are undoubtedly quite worthy of 
this eminent encyclopedist and Latinist. 


Perkins, Clara Crawford. Builders of Spain. 
2 vols. 8vo, pp. 3090+307. Henry Holt & Co. 
$5.00. 


Spain is a country where ar! and litera- 
ture have been largely the product of the 
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alien cai who successively Scakine’ con- 
juered, and ruled her. The Visigoths, 
the Romans, and the Moors bequeathed to 
the Christian kings a heritage by which was 
inspired the development of the architec- 
tural monuments at present standing. 
This view is well set forth by the author of 
these two brilliant volumes. Nor must we, 
in considering Spanish architecture, refuse 
credit to the artists of the Netherlands, 
whom Charles V. engaged to carve and 
paint magnificent works, such as those at 
Burgos. There is a blending of the Ara- 
besque and the Gothic in all the great 
cathedrals of Spain. But the castles and 
the bridges are purely Arabian, while the 
aqueducts are Roman. These features of 
Spanish building are well brought out in 
the present volume which is illustrated 
with abundant photogravures. Besides 
being a picture-book of art we recognize 
in it a careful historical study, and as Spain 
has been much neglected by critics, his- 
torians, and artists of other nationalities, 
we welcome ‘‘ Builders of Spain”’ as a valu- 






Take Down Your Shafting 


Take down your shafting—your flapping belts and 
your frictionclutches. They are losing you money every 
day by causing useless friction losses. Replace them with 
the most compact, efficient power units on the market— 


Hawhhora 


Motors 





able contribution to the study of things “Hawthorn” “Hawthorn” Motors applied to machines— 
Spanish. Pen a whatever their nature—will reduce operating 
Warren, Maude Radford. Peter-Peter. A Ro- perate expenses 25 to 40%. They will increase the 
mance Out of Town. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 306. Coffee Grinders 
New York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. Coffee Roasters quality and the amount of work turned out in a day 
_ Wharton, Edith. Artemis to Actieon and Other ane ere by giving just enough power at just the right speed. 
ee ee ee Meat Cutters They use power only when they do actual work. 
s 3 ; ream Freezers 4 : Z 
_ White, Fred M. A Crime on Canvas. Frontis- Machine Tools ‘ Hawthorn’ Motors are made In various 
piece. 12mo, pp. 336. New York: R. F. Fenno & Exhaust Fans : 4 ‘ 2 
Co. $1.50. sizes and for all commercial circuits for 


Wilcox, Henry S. Joys of Earth. * Frontispiece. 
12mo, pp. 134. Chicago: Wilcox Book Concern. 

Wohlfarth, Julia Helen, and Rogers, Lillian 
Emily. New-World Speller. 12mo, pp, 160. Yon- 
kers, N. Y.: World Book Co. 

Wright, Livingston. Down the Road with a 


driving everything from an ice cream 

freezer to the largest power machine. 
Every one is designed, constructed . 

and tested by experts. We 

































Tramp Writer. 16mo, pp. 67. Boston: Black Lion arantee their success- 

pe EL ul operation under all 
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and Ultramicroscopy. Translated by Jerome Alex- 
ander. 12mo, pp. 245. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons. $3. 


It is to your profit to learn 
more about them. Let us 


send you Bulletin No. 8049. 
WESTERN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


The Explanation.—‘ Doctor,” said the patient, 
who had been ailing for a long time, ‘‘ be frank with 
me. Why do you demand such a large fee for cut- 
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A judge of a Colorado Court said : ‘‘Nearly 
one year ago I began the use of Grape-Nuts | Write a STRONG CHILDREN 
as a food. Constant confinement indoors were book 
and the monotonous grind of office duties | %: wssnnion bodies — al can be had if you | 
had so weakened and impaired my mental |fhem at 4 m cuit'an IRISH MAIL 
powers that 1 felt the imperative need of | your deal- f RA sealant toe an} 
something which neither doctors nor food | *** “Trish Mait has large ne | 
specialists seemed able to s supply. seat. Don't be imposed upon | 

‘* A week’s use of Grape-Nuts twice each Ta Blase goin ec eg 
day convinced me that some unusual and 
marvelous virtue was contained therein. Mv 
mental vigor returned with astonishin ng reP; rap- 
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ls Man Too Prolific? 


This is the title of a logical and scientific discussion of 
the Malthusian theory. 
By H. Ss. POMEROY 
Author of “‘ The F thics of Marriage.” 
12mo, Leatherette 85 Cents Postpaid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 














SHOW IT 


(The ETO OSCO 


PROJECTOR 


The Mirroscope i is used in the class rooms of 
many Is and t t pro- 
jects any photograph, drawing, sketch, print 
illustration from text book or magazine—any 
opaque object not larger than 7 x 7Tinches. The 
projected views show the original colors of the 
object and are enlarged to ¢ to6 feet in diameter. 

For educational and amusement purposes, the Mirro- 
scope offers a large range of uses. Every camera owner, 
every traveler, every home and school should have one. 
They are substantial, —_ made instruments with strong 
lenses. 

Sold yas photo supply haitlins, hardware stores, photo 

f dry goods, department and toy stores. If your 
dealer aecuia’ t handle, write us for suggestions and catalog. 

3 styles for gas, acety- 
lene (with generator) or 
electricity. 6 sizes: $3 to 
$20. $15 and §20 styles 
take .both lantern slides 
and opaque subjects. 

e Buckeye 
Stereopticon Co. 
5512 Carnegie ar 

Cleveland, O 











THE VEST POCKET 


Standard Dictionary | 
( Abridged from Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary 
Edited by JAMES C. FERNALD, ad 
Besides having the largest and most modern vo- 
cabulary, this book contains many valuable fea- 
tures not found in other vest editions. 
For Sale at All Bookstores 
Cloth, 25 Comte = _ pial Leather, 50 Cents 


Cents additional 
FUNK & WACNALLS co., sp Publishers 
NEW YORK and LON 
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CURRENT POETRY 


Atavism 
By Joun Myers O’Hara 


(Jack London used the first stanza at the beginning oj 
his ‘Call of the Wild” as the keynote of the story.) 


Old longings nomadic leap, 
Chafing at custom’s chain; 

Again from its brumal sleep 
Wakens the ferine strain. 


Helots of houses no more, 
Let us be out, be free; 

Fragrance through window and door 
Wafts from the woods, the sea. 


After the torpor of will, 
Morbid with inner strife, 

Welcome the animal thrill 
Sending a zest to life. 


Banish the volumes revered, 
Sever from centuries dead; 

Ceilings the lamp flicker cheered 
Barter for stars instead. 


Temple thy dreams with the trees, 
Nature thy god alone; 

Worship ‘the sun and the breeze, 
Altars where none atone. 


Voices of solitude call, 
Whisper of sedge and stream; 
Loosen the fetters that gall, 
Back to the primal scheme. 


Feel the great throbbing terrene 
Pulse in thy body beat, 

Conscious again of the green 
Verdure beneath thy feet. 


Callous to pain as the rose, 
Breathe with instincts delight; 
Live the existence that goes 
Soulless into the night. 
From ‘“‘ Songs of the Open.” 


“The Azure Hive Above Is Bright” 
By GrorcE Norton NortTHORP 


The azure hive above is bright 
With swarms of golden bees: 
They glitter in the summer night 

Above the pluméd trees. 


Dear alchemists of light they sing 
About their heavenly task: 

They circle on with tireless wing 
And no respite they ask. 


They store their treasure in the skies 
For those to taste who will: 
Their songs are full of sweet surprise 
For those whose lips are still. 
—From ‘In Itineris.”’ 


“I Passed an Ancient Way” 
By Georciana Gopparp KING 


I passed an ancient way: 
Twilight hung in the air; 

My feet followed gray 
Pavement around the square; 


The city’s bitter reek 
Reached to the source of tears: 
I thought you had died last week, 
My dear—and 'tis seven years. 
—McClure’s Magasine (August.) 
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work it. 


Rundel Automatic Stropper. 


turns over. 
order. 


- 


o@ RUNDEL MFG. CO., 


SIMPLE AND ACCURATE 
Blade is always held at proper angle—scientifically deter- 
mined. When motion of stropper is reversed, blade instantly 
Can’t run off and cut the strop or get out of 
No other stropper has these features. 


Run del - 


Automatic Stropper 4 


Puts a keen, smooth edge on any safety razor blade in five seconds. 
automatic—just push and pull the stropper up and down the strop. A child can 
Try it 10 days—your money back then if you are not satisfied. 


OFFERS COMFORT AND ECONOMY 
With sharp blades, safety razors make shaving a pleasure. 
Don’t throw the old blades away. You can make them even 
better than new and use them over and over again with the 


168 Main Street, 


ADAPTED TO ALL BLADES 
Separate blade holders for any style safety razor blade— 
double or single edge, heavy black or thin wafer style. 
screws or clamps whatever. 
proper holder and insert in stropper. 
“HINTS FOR SHAVERS” FREE 

A valuable book just written by an expert barber and contains 
many suggestions on the art of correct shaving. Every man 
who shaves himself should have a copy. Tell us the name of 
a dealer who sells razors, and we will send you a copy free. 


Complete outfit consists of a Stropper, strongly built of brass and steel, nicely 
nickel-plated, and with rubberoid finish handle; Three Blade Holders; and a 
24-inch finest quality Horse-hide Strop. On sie at all hardware, drug and 
department stores, or will be sent prepaid upon receipt of price—$3.00. 
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Simply place your blade in its 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


WOLF-HUNTING WITH ROOSEVELT 


Wuen Captain Bill Macdonald of the Texas 
‘Rangers was summoned by Governor Lanham in April, 
1905, and asked to accompany President Roosevelt 
on a wolf-hunt as chief guide and special bodyguard, 
he looked unhappy. he said, “you 
know I’m a hell-roaring Democrat, and don’t care 
much for Republican presidents in general and this 
one in particular. I’d rather you picked another 
man for the job.” 

But having been picked for the job, the fearless 
fighter of frontier outlaws was no man to back out. 
He found the President to be a man after his own 
heart, and the Ranger and the former Rough Rider 
were soon fast friends. There were about fifteen in 
the hunting party, including the hosts, ‘‘Tom”’ 
Waggoner and Burke Burnett, and John R. Aber- 
nethy of Oklahoma, later appointed United States 
marshal by the President. 
by 


‘“*Governor, 


From the story as told 
Albert Bigelow Paine in Pearson’s Magazine 
(August) we quote as follows: 


It was a pretty extensive camp, altogether. There 
were a hundred horses, and a “‘chuck’’ wagon—a 
regular “‘cow outfit’; a buggy for Burke Burnett 
and General Young; two hacks, one of which be- | 
longed to Chief Quanah, and other vehicles. The | 
dogs consisted of a pack of forty greyhounds, some 
stag-hounds, and about a half-dozen long-eared deer- 
or fox-hounds, for special work. 

The excitement and joy of the tents and blazing 
camp fires, and the howling of the wolves, made 
everybody eager for morning and an early start. 
So when supper was over and the guard set for the 
night, the great National Hunter and his friends and 
Protectors lay down to rest, the camp fires still 
throwing a wide circle of light, on the fading edges 





| hibition. It was not killed by the dogs; 
| alive, by one man. 
| and he took that wolf with his hands. 


of which the coyotes gathered and, 
howled their anguish to the stars. 
It was a little more than daylight, next morning— 


looking up, 


a bright, cool morning—when the hunting party was up | 


andaway. . . . The dogs to be used for the morning 
run mingled with the riders, the others being confined 
in the chuck wagon, in a large cage, to be kept fresh 
and used in the afternoon, when the first detachment 
should be run down. At the head of the party rode 
Tom Burnett and “Bony” Moore and behind these 
came President Roosevelt of the United States, and 
Captain Bill McDonald of Texas. 

It was no trouble to find a wolf in that locality. 
One was soon started up, and the hounds were away, 
with the party of horsemen and Tom Burnett’s 
buggy following, pell-mell, in a general helter-skelter 
for which the President set the pace. As the Ranger 
Captain saw the Chief Executive of the nation go 
careering over ditches and washouts and through 
prairie-dog cities his admiration grew literally by 
leaps and bounds. He wished, however, he hadn’t 
promised the Governor to bring the President home 
intact. Bill McDonald was considered something of 
a rider, himself, but he was not entirely happy in 
this Tam-o’-Shanter performance. Still he stayed 
in the game. 

“Tt looked mighty scary to me,”’ he said afterward, 
“but I wouldn’t quit. The others followed, but some 
of. them would go slower.’’ It was great excitement, 
great sport, and great fun—a wild race across the 
prairie—a final bringing of the wolf to bay, with the 
“worry”? and ‘death’? by the dogs, and general 


| rejoicing by all. 


But when the next wolf—or it may have been the 
third one—was cornered, there was a genuine ex- 
it was taken 
John Abernethy was that man, 
This was the 
manner of it. Whenever the dogs ran upon the wolf, 
the wolf would turn and snap savagely, and if those 
teeth of his happened to touch any part of the dog 
they left their mark, and sometimes that part of the 
dog remained with the wolf. This made the dogs 
careful—and shy. 

But Abernethy was not careful—at least he was 
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On Approval 
Freight Paid 
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Bishop fini Qualt and Style 


We sell a beautiful, $40.00 io all-brass Bed, 
Ogioatat Style, Direet te you for $19. 
it Ou Approval and Prepay Freight to all points 
east of Missivetpnt River and north of Tennessee line, 
allowing freight that far to points beyon 

r, we will send th with guaranterd Sprin 

and Cotton-felt Mattress complete for $29.50 (wort: 
$60.00). Our tremendous ouhgee and quick cash sales 
Direct from the ‘*World’s Furniture Center’’ make 
our low prices poss 


‘ible. 

If you don’t find this Bed superior to beds sold elsewhere at 
double our prices, send it back at our expense and we will 
refund Ly 7 Ney Full size double bed, 4 ft. 6 in. 
wide, by 4 in. long, with heavy 2-in. continuous 
Pillars. either Bright or ““Satin’’ finish—both guar- 
anteed for 10 years.. With 


Bishop’s Book of Correct Styles 


you or furnish your home throughout at once or 
gradually, from time to time, being sure of artistic 
and harmonious results. 

For many Ey a thousands of discriminating buyers 
have traveled far to our showrooms in Grand Rapids 
to save money and get home-furnishing as. 
For the benefit of those who cannot come, we 
issued our handsome and instructive Portfollo of ‘ise 
pages. It contains colored plates of artistically fur- 
nished rooms in ‘ * and modern styles. ows 
correct shades o a ati Grand Rapids finishes. 
Illustrates and describes over one thousand styles of 
eqpendadle furnitu 

il send this ‘elaborate book, postage paid, is you 
will enclose 25 cents to show your interest, e 25 
cents may be deducted from your order, If you don’ t 
think the book a correct Guide to Furniture Buying, 
send it back and we will refund your money and the 
postage you pay in returning it. 

Write for the Book now and get the benefit of high 
quality at Direct prices. 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 
13-31 Ionia Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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The a PhiserBiano 
That Really Accents 





The Most Wonderful Improvement 
Ever Invented Is Found nnn in the 


A ELVILL! 











With the new accenting device of the SOLO- 
APOLLO you can interpret and play music 
EXACTLY AS THE GREATEST PIANISTS 
PLAY IT. 

The SOLO-APOLLO is the ONLY PLAYER-PIANO 
IN THE WORLD which brings out the MELODY 
IN STRONG RELIEF without impairing the symmetry 
and power of the accompaniment. Other so-called 
accenting devices MERELY GIVE A PROM!NENCE 
to the theme by subduing the accompaniment. 

Other exclusive features of the SOLO-APOLLO are 
THE TRANSPOSING MOUTHPIECE by which you 
can change instantly to five or more different keys by the 
touch of a finger; the SPRING MOTOR, which regulates 
the power and distributes it equally, preventing sudden 
changes in tempo by unconscious hard pedaling. 

The MARVELOUS HUMAN EXPRESSION of 
the SOLO-APOLLO is secured by the DOWN- 
WARD stroke of the pneumatic fingers on the 
piano key in front. This is the STROKE GIVEN 
IN MANUAL PLAYING and a GENUINE HUMAN 
EXPRESSION is the result. 

The range of the SOLO APOLLO is 88 NOTES, 
COVERING THE ENTIRE PIANO KEY-BOARD, 
and playing in pristine beauty all the greatest musical 
compositions as they were originally written. 

The Melville Clark Piano in which the Apollo 
action is placed is a CRYSTALLIZATION OF THE 
HIGHEST TYPE OF PIANO ARTISTRY. 

Write for free illustrated catalog which explains all 
about the Melville Clark SOLO-APOLLO and APOLLO 
Player-Pianos. (2) 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO CO. 


409 Steinway Building CHICAGO 





*Save-THe-Horse’ Spavin 





ALLYN-HILL Le egl General can : Surety Bonds. 

5 So, 12th St., TACOMA, ASH., June 24, 1909. 

TROY CHEMICAL COMPANY, ‘Binghamton, v  §3 

Gentlemen—I used your ‘ ‘Save-the-Horse”’ on my horse, a valu- 

able driving animal, for a spavisi of two years’ standing, and the horse 

work on paved streets. It is surely a great remedy and did great work 
for ") ies truly yours, FRANK ALLYN, JR. 

copy, booklet and letters from business men and trainers 

on every kind of cnse. Permanently cures Spavin, Thorough- 

paei, | Shoe Boil, Injured Tendons and all Lameness. No scar or loss 

Horse works as usual. eaters. or P eagh ed Paid. 


now shows no signs of lameness, and is perfectly sound even with hard 
$ a bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. Send for 

es pin, Ringbone (except low), Curb, Splint, Capped Hock, Wind- 
Troy Chemical Company, 80C Coy N.Y. 








not shy. He ran up close to that cornered wolf and 
fell upon him, and when the wolf snapt at him 
just as he had snapt at those dogs, Abernethy by 
a quick movement of his hand, caught the wolf by 


| the lower jaw and held him fast, and in such a way, 
that jerk and writhe and twist as he might he could 


not get free. Then Abernethy, who was about thirty 
years old, and a muscular man, quick of movement 
and fearless, holding fast to the wolf’s jaw, carried 
that wolf to his horse, mounted and rode away, still 
carrying his captive alive. 

Well, of course, President Roosevelt admired that 
beyond any feature of the expedition. He had 
Abernethy do it again and again, and Abernethy 
never made a failure. Sometimes he tied the wolf’s 
jaws together with a handkerchief; just held him 
and tied him in a deft, workmanlike way, and rode 
off with him hanging on his saddle. It looked easy 
enough, to see Abernethy seize the wolf, and presently 
a young fellow in the group of hunters decided that 
it was easy. But when he tried it, he only got a 
knife-like slit across his hand and abandoned the 
contract. Then the President wanted to try it, 
himself, as of course he would, but there are some 
things which even a President can not be permitted 
to attempt. 

However, he was not to be kept altogether out of 
danger, and in the characteristic incident which 
follows, those who will, may, perhaps, find some 
allegorical significance. 

As the party rode along—this was during a quiet 
recess between wolves—they came upon a big rattle- 
snake, about five feet in length, and thicker than a 
man’s wrist, coiled up, on a prairie-dog hill. When 
the President saw it, he got down from his horse and 
taking his quirt (a small rawhide riding-whip about 
two feet long) he went up to the big rattler and 
struck him. The snake was coiled, and sprang, but 
Roosevelt stept aside and quickly struck him again 
and again, then stamped his head into the earth. 
There were plenty of rattlesnakes around there, for 
the country was one great prairie-dog colony 
favorite abiding-place for rattlers—and when they 
came upon another, the President, like Abernethy, 
repeated his special performance. The others did 
not like it—it looked too risky; and that night when 
the President was not in the vicinity, Cecil Lyon and 
Captain McDonald quietly removed the quirt which 
had been left hanging on the presidential saddle, and 
said nothing of the matter at all. But the President 
was a good deal disturbed when he wanted to use the 
quirt, next day, and wondered and grumbled about 
it, until finally Captain Bill confest the fact and 
reason of its disappearance. 

“We was afraid you'd get snake-bit, Mr. Presi- 
dent,” he said, ‘‘and we’re having too much fun to 
have it stopt by an accident like that.” 

Theodore Roosevelt saw the joke and laughed. 
Then he led them away on a race that if not as dan- 
gerous as coquetting with rattlesnakes was at least 
more boisterously exciting. 

They got four or five wolves that first day and the 
next. Most of them were taken alive by Abernethy, 
and these they carried to camp and lariated out. It 
was a good start for a menagerie, and they added to 
i 

Altogether that wolf-hunt was a great success. 
Seventeen wolves was the total capture in the four 
days of hunting, most of them taken alive and 
lariated out around the camp—a lively and musical 
collection that delighted all parties concerned, except 
possibly the wolves themselves. As for President 
Roosevelt, he enjoyed this vigorous isolated vacation 
continuously. ...... 

And when it was all over Theodore Roosevelt, in 
his enthusiasm, pronounced it all ‘‘Bully!’’ and 
repeated it, and said he had never had a better time 
in his life, which was probably a correct statement. 
And every man within sound of his voice was his 
friend forever from that moment, regardless of his 
politics, and no man of all there was a warmer ad- 
mirer and friend than Captain Bill McDonald of 
Texas, who was a “ hell-roaring’’ Democrat and hadn't 
wanted to go. 

He did not accompany the President to Colorado, 
tho the arrangement would have just suited both 
sides. But after all, he was a Ranger, and there was 
other kind of game—game on which it is always open 
season—-waiting to be brought home. He accom- 
panied the President’s party a distance on their 
journey; then he said: 
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N° coloring matter in this 
delicious: dentifrice to 
stain the bristles, and no de- 
posit forms at their base. 
Keeps your Brush Clean 


as well as your Teeth 


42 inches of Cream in 
trial tube sent for 4c 
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SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label 
Get ‘‘ Improved,”’ 
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“Turn on the 
light.” My name, 
Macbeth, on my 
lamp-chimneys 
means that I am 
willing to be 
judged by them. 
They’re the best 
lamp-chimneys 
——= made and they 
do not break from heat. 

They are sold by the best 


grocers. 


My book insures your getting the right 
chimney for your lamp. And it gives general 
suggestions about the care of lamps. It is free. 
Send name and address to 


MacBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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“Well, Mr. President, I’m getting out of my 
jurisdiction, I guess I’ll leave you, now.” 

“But, Captain, you are coming to see me in 
Washington, some day,”’ said the President. 

“T don’t know, Mr. President. I don’t know how 
to put on a plug hat and one of these spike-tail 
re vats.” 

“Well, don’t try. Come exactly as you are, and 
there are a few of those spike-tailed fellows around 
the capital that I'll let you take a shot at. Now, 
remember, you’re coming—just as you are!”’ 


A SOLDIER OF FRANCE 


Tue recent death of General Gaston Galliffet at 
the age of eighty leads the Paris correspondent of 
the New York Evening Post to recall many inci- 
dents in the life of this dashing, romantic officer. 
He was simply a soldier, and a perfect type of that 
French soldier who is essentially the same whether 
in the days of Dumas’s heroes, or of Napoleon’s mar- 
shals, among ‘‘the pirouettes of the Old Régime” 
or under the stern patriotism of Republican disci- 
pline. Galliffet’s last public service was as Minister 
of War under Waldeck-Rousseau during the Drey- 
He first won fame and the cross of 
We read: 


fus troubles. 


honor as a sub-lieutenant in the Crimea. 


There were not enough battles for his surplus 
energy. When days were long and little doing be- 
fore Sebastopol, he went through the enemy’s lines 
by night and back before morning—on a gallant 
rendezvous, he explained. He represented down 
into our own generation that very French word for 
bravery disporting itself—panache—the light toss of 
the plumed head which Cyrano has used to puzzle 
foreign theater-goers. 


Eager for active work, the pleasures of the bril- 
liant Imperial Court palled on him, and he secured 
the command of a regiment of spahis in Algiers, 
where he astonished Arabs and Moors by his rare 


horsemanship and reckless bravery. Having been 


made captain at thirty, he asked to join the troops 
going to put Maximilian on the throne of Mexico. 
There, in one of his glorious cavalry charges, he re- 
ceived a wound which would have ended the career 
of any other, and which sent him back to France 


for treatment. After a long convalescence, and still 


somewhat crippled, Galliffet insisted on reentering 
the service and charged in Mexico and again in Africa, 


as well as before. The war with Prussia furnished 


the climax to his career. To quote: 


It was at the battle of Sedan, September 1, 1870. 
He had been promoted general the day before, at 
the age of forty—the first and the last time in the 
history of the French army since the stirring days 
of the first Napoleon for such a promotion at such 
an age. Again and again during the morning and 
afternoon of the fatal day Galliffet with his devoted 
Africans led the cavalry charges. He was riding a 
dappled chestnut-colored horse, with a cherry silk 
white-striped sash around his waist—a sight for all 
his men to follow after. Before each charge he rode 
forward alone, tranquilly galloping along under the 
murderous fire, to study the ground and point of 
attack. Nothing could equal the impression of his 
cool courage on his troops. All efforts were vain, 
and the division to which he was attached was al- 
teady decimated, when General Duerot rode up to 
him, calling: 

“Once more, general, even if all is lost—for the 
honor of our army!” 

Galliffet’s reply was of the age when war and honor 
were still of the antique stamp: 

“As many times as you will, general—as long as 
one of us is left!” 

And the last charge was made straight-up the hill, 
while the Prussian King—the aged William, who 
was henceforth free to become Emperor of United 
Germany—from his post of observation cried out 
with sincere admiration: ‘‘ Die tapferige Kerle!”’ 


(Oh, the brave fellows.) 
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HE Farquhar Furnace and Ven- 

tilating System has revolution- 

ized heating. It does what 
no other system—furnace, steam or 
hot water—accomplishes : 


It automatically provides FRESH 
AlIR—the prime health necessity— 
to every room, without draft or open 
window ; by scientifically warming 
this air it provides healthful heat 
and uniform temperature. 


At the same time it drains off the 
used air to permit the inflow of 
warm air, making ventilation con- 
stant and complete. 


In heating, the air (a large volume 
of which is fresh, outside air) passes 
over a welded steel, gas-tight fire 
box which never becomes red hot 
—therefore cannot scorch or super- 
heat the air. That’s why we call it 
WARM air—not HOT air. 


This fire box is of one piece, 
with no rivets, no joints—the only 
fire box that is proof against gas or 
dust. 





EST 


id Constant 
/ Ventilation 


> , Uniform Heat 
-/ No Gas—No Dust 


with the 


~FARQUAR" 


We are making strong statements. 
ready to prove them and to protect you with a 
rigid guarantee. 

Write us for booklet, ‘‘ Sanitation in House 
Heating.’’ Send us details of your house plans; 
Wwe Will advise you free. 
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mmou OANITARY FURNACE THe ROOM 


Without circulation, the air from 
an ordinary furnace must be super- 
heated in order to coax it into the 
rooms. 


This necessitates a red-hot fire 
box which expands the joints, 
allows dust and gas to escape into 
the air supply. 


Steam and hot water provide no 
ventilation whatever. Unless the 
window is open the room is dan- 
gerously unsanitary. The radiators 
harbor dirt; the air stagnates and 
breeds germs. 


These unsanitary features are 
entirely eliminated in the Farquhar 
System. This is why it is approved 
by health authorities—why over 50 
per cent of our business is replacing 
other heating systems. 


The control of the Farquhar is 
automatic, because of a positive, 
never-failing governor arm which 
operates the draft door. You clean 
fire and put in fuel once every 24 
hours; the Farquhar does the rest. 


We stand 


THE FARQUHAR FURNACE COMPANY, Mfrs.. 
101 Main Street, Wilmington, Ohio. 


Wew York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Indianapolis, Louisville, Nashville, Chattanooga, 
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Get This Big Free 
Furniture Book 


Let us send you free, our New Style Book 99. It 
is the greatest work of its kind ever placed in the 
hands of furniture buyers. You 
ought to have it whether you think 
of Suying only one piece or a com- 
plete suite. 

Seventy-two pages (each a foot 
and four inches dep and nearly a 
foot wide) are illustrated with over 









large reproductions from actual 
photographs. Beautiful woods 
and leathers are shown in 
actual colors. The price is 
given with each piece. : 
This book is an authori- 
tative -— to correct selec- 
tion of furniture Interiors 
drawn by leading decorators 
ive you suggestions for the 
furnishing of the rooms of 
your own home in the Louis 
regimes—Flemish—Old Eng- 
Colonial Rocker lish—Colonial— Mission—or 
mahogany, silk damask any of the styles of the past 
or present, Write us today. Be sure to ask for 


Karpen Free Style Book L. A. 


We want you to know about the 
Karpen unlimited guaranty. No 
such guaranty goes with any other 
furniture in the world. If at any 
time a defect of workmanship or 
material develops in a Karpen 
piece, we authorize the dealer who 
sold it to you to replace it with a 
new piece. This guaranty is your 
only protection against furniture 
fraud. It means hair fill- 
ing instead of excelsior— 
Karpen Steel Springs, the 
kind specified by the Unit- 
ed States Government— 
— lasting fabrics— 
the natural grain outside 
of the hides, instead of 
split leather. 

With the free book we 
will send you the name of 
a dealer whom we author- 
ize to give you a special 
introductory price. 


S. Karpen & Bros. 


No. 3320 









Mahogany Colonial Rocker 


Karpen 


Karpen Bldg., CHICAGO Suesantess 
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A dozen officers survived to face the onrush of the 
German infantry, and, serried round Galliffet, lifted 
their sabers in salute, to a last ‘‘ Vive 1’Empereur.” 
The German officers knocked up their men’s rifles 
and saluted in return. There had been no greater 
exploit in French history; and Galliffet in defeat 
was the incarnation of his race, of France, and of her 
army. 

Galliffet returned from captivity in time to take 
his place in what was left of the old army against 
new forces of disorganization embodied in the Paris 
Commune. As his troops advanced toward the re- 
volted city, he went forward alone in front of his 
men, according to old habit. 


without a leader, he answered as of old: 

“T am too thin—the balls pass by me.” 

The wholesale fusillading of the Communists, as 
they retreated, still fighting, quarter by quarter, has 
always been cast up against Galliffet; and the civilian 
authorities who had snatched their posts from the 
wreckage of the empire, willingly allowed the new 
legend to grow up around him. He was a soldier, 
obeying the same imperious discipline which he 
exacted from others, and accustomed to face death 
in fighting. He'was not likely to spare others taken 
with arms in their hands, which they were using 
against their country before the foreign enemy had 
even evacuated the conquered soil. ...... 

Galliffet went on his way, making no reply when 
his friends insisted that the legend should, at least, 
be reduced to the proportions of historic truth. He 
contented himself with saying dryly: 

‘Better be called an assassin on a large scale than 
a petty murderer!” 


HOW BERESFORD STOLE THE AMERICAN 
EAGLE 

WuEN former Governor McBride of Oregon went 

as United States Minister to the Court of King 

Kamehameha at Honolulu, he found no outward 


insignia designating the American consulate. He 
therefore had a national coat-of-arms cut from wood, 
gilded, and placed conspicuously over the door. An 


English man-of-war came into the harbor one day. 
Among a party of midshipmen who came ashore for 
a lark were Lord Gordon and the present Admiral 
Lord Beresford. They saw the gilded eagle and 
decided to add it to their collection of bric-a-brac. 
The story of what followed is told in an article in 
the New York Evening Post. We read: 


They selected a time when the minister was away 
and the office closed presumably at night, and took 
down the coat-of-arms, hired a native vehicle to 
carry it down to the dock, and actually succeeded in 
getting it aboard without any of the ranking officers 
knowing anything about it. 

The next,morning when the minister came down 
to the office his assistant said: 

“Mr. Minister, your bird’s taken flight.” 

““What do you mean?” asked his excellency. 

“Your coat-of-arms is gone,’’ replied the aide. 

“Gone where? Flown off?” 

“Not exactly,” said the other. 
appeared.” 

The minister walked out into the street and looked 
up. The coat-of-arms, which was five or six feet 
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across, was ‘‘ noticeable by its absence’’; it had taken 
wings and flown away. Exactly what the minister 
said has not been chronicled. 

It so happened that Beresford had given the 
carriage-driver an extra fare for his trouble. Some 
one quickly reported to the minister, who at once 
nade a demand upon the captain of the frigate for its 
return. The captain, who was innocent, denied that 
the thing was aboardship. The minister sent his 
evidence to the captain, reiterating his demand, and 
demanding an apology for the insult. 

The captain now began an investigation, and the 
culprits owned up and took the coat-of-arms on deck, 
when it was promptly sent ashore and returned to 
the office of the minister. McBride, who was there, 
refused to receive it. 

‘Tell the captain of your frigate that I desire that 
the men who took it down bring it back, place it where 
they found it, and apologize.” 

Back to the ship went the men with the coat-of- 
arms and reported. The captain ordered the young 
men to go ashore, take the coat-of-arms to the con- 
sulate, replace it as they found it, and apologize to the 
minister. : e 

It was doubtless a bitter pill, and the young mid- 
shipmen had to stand the badinage of their comrades. 
The two went ashore, ready to comply, and took the 
coat-of-arms to the consulate. The American 
minister had not put himself out to keep the matter 
quiet, and as a fact the public was well posted, and 
the consulate was surrounded by a crowd of Ameri- 
cans, natives and others, all laughing at the pre- 
dicament of the young midshipmen. 

The minister had a-strong sense of humor, and 
determined to get all there was in it. He preserved 
his dignity as best he could as he received the young 
men and listened to their apologies. The midshipmen 
then took the coat-of-arms from the hack, and, amid 
the cheers of the crowd, climbed to the front of the 
building and placed it in position; then hurried down, 
followed by laughter and cheers. 


. 


A TALK WITH THE ‘‘ POOR MAN’S POPE” 


Pius X. prides himself on being a man of the peo- 
ple. His affability, simplicity, and accessibility con- 
trast sharply with his predecessor's insistence on all 
the strict and complicated forms of etiquette so long 


observed by the Holy See. In an article in Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine (August), Mr. René Lara speaks 
of His Holiness as a ‘‘ very noble, very upright, very 
candid mind,” as an idealist, an essential peace- 
maker thrown into one of the most serious struggles 
sustained by Catholicism since the French Revolu- 


tion. Having secured an audience for himself and 


his wife with but little difficulty, Mr. Lara talked 
quite freely with the Pope, even venturing to discuss 


some important political problems. Of the impres- 


sion made by the personality of Pius X., he says: 


I pass around the screen, and see His Holiness 
Pius X. standing erect in the imposing purity of his 
white cassock. His strongly marked features are 
plainly defined in the broad light. The stature is 
powerful, the shoulders broad, the chin masterful, 
the mouth singularly expressive; but the gentleness 
of the glance, the crystal clearness of the kindly eyes 
soften the haughty outline. A plentiful crown of 
ash-colored hair encircles the little white silk skull- 
cap which the Sovereign Pontiff wears thrust on the 
back of his head; his plump and energetic hands are 
beautifully shaped; his voice is grave, loud, and dis- 
tinct. 

Formerly the etiquette was that whoso had the 
honor of being admitted to an audience of the Pope 
should make three genuflexions as he entered: the 
first on the threshold, the second a little farther, 
the third at the feet of the Pope, whose slipper, 
moreover, he was obliged to kiss. Leo XIII. made 
only the rarest exceptions to this rule; Pius X. has 
abolishéd it. He does not wish you to talk to him 
on your knees, and, when you still make a slight 
genuflexion on entering and leaving, he hastens to 
raise you up; and his friendly simplicity—I was al- 
most saying his cordiality—at once puts you at your 
ease, 
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With a simple gesture he invited my wife and me 
to take seats on either side of him. He himself sat 
down in a wide arm-chair in front of his desk, and. 
while speaking, with one hand he alternately took 
up and laid down the gold penholder beside his ink- 
stand and with the other played with the gold chain 
that hung from his neck and supported a pectoral 
cross in emeralds—a present from the Emperor 
William to Leo XIII. on his jubilee. 


After speaking of politics the Pope and his visitor 
talked of Italy and its beauties, then of the old days 
when the Venetian gondoliers called their beloved 
kindly bishop, ‘‘il nostro si’or Beppo.’’ Those were 


the happiest hours of his life. Quoting again: 


Summoned to the conclave at Rome, when he left 
Venice, one blazing morning in July, greeted by the 
prophetic cry of ‘‘Long Live the Pope!” he did not 
for a moment doubt that he should return. 

“So little did I think that I should never see Venice 
again,”’ he says, with a smile, “‘that I took a biglietio 
d@’andata e ritorno.” 

He long kept this return ticket. Wealthy collec- 
tors strove by every means in their power to become 
its purchaser; he invariably refused them. Last 
year the King of Greece, in the course of a visit which 
he paid to the Pope, exprest a keen desire to possess 
this little piece of cardboard which has become for 
all time historical; and the Pope gave it to him. 

But there is one humble relic with which nothing 
will ever induce him to part. This relic is his watch 
—a little cheap nickel watch. 

“Tt marked the minutes of my mother’s death- 
struggles,’”’ he says, ‘‘and the hour of my definite 
separation from the outer world, from space and 
liberty. It has marked all the sad, all the joyous, 
all the solemn moments of my life. What jewel 
could be more precious to me?” 

He carries it fastened to a white silk cord, in the 
broad sash that he wears round his waist; and he 
does not hesitate to offend against the etiquette that 
hitherto has obliged the Pope, when he has wished 
to know the time, to apply to one of his prelates-in 
waiting. 


Others were waiting for the honor of a presenta- 
tion, and the interview soon came to a close as fo! 


lows: 


Pius X. rose from his chair, signed to us to stay 
where we were, and walked down the length of the 
library. Coming to a writing-desk which stood in 
a dark corner of the room, he took a little key, stooped 
down to the floor, opened a drawer, fumbled in it for 
a second or two, and at last returned to us, holding 
in his hand a red case stamped with his arms. 

“This,”” he explained, giving the case to my wife, 
“is a small keepsake which the Pope sends to your 
little daughter. It is a medal of the Madonna; | 
have blest it; I hope that it will always bring her 
happiness.” 

After this kind thought, this charming act, our 
audience cametoanend. The pastoral hand adorned 
with the shining emerald of the Supreme Pontiffs, 
was raised with a grave and spacious gesture to bless 
us. For the last time, those clear eyes, those ex- 
pressive and limpid eyes, whose penetrating bright- 
ness appeared about to fathom the most sacred 
depths of our souls, enveloped us in their living light. 
Then, suddenly, the curtain dropt ... the vision 
had disappeared. 


WHEN LINCOLN WOULDN’T FIRE AT 
DAVIS 
A story of Lincoln’s refusal to fire at a target 
representing Jefferson Davis is told by an eye- 
witness, a survivor of a volunteer company known 
In '61, whea the 
company was stationed at Alexandria, just before 
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going to the front, the President was in the habit of 
coming over with Secretary Stanton to watch target 
practise. He often fired a few rounds himself and 


proved to be an excellent shot. On one occasion, 


says the narrator, in the Atlanta Georgian, the 
following incident occurred: 


Our range instructor had prepared what he con- 
sidered a clever little surprize for the President when 
he should next try his skill on the targets. It was 
in the shape of a special target, painted to represent 
a man in civilian’s attire and labeled in big, plain 
letters, “‘ Jeff Davis.”” This target was to be run up 
when the President’s time came to fire. 

I shall never forget what followed. I was on the 
firing-line that afternoon when Mr. Lincoln stept 
up, selected his rifle, and, smiling a little as he ex- 
amined it, indicated his readiness to fire. 

Then, with the rifle half raised, he looked full at 
the target for the first time. 

“We want to see you take a crack at that, Mr. 
President,” said the instructor. 

Mr. Lincoln lowered his rifle and turned from the 
target to the instructor. I was only seventeen years 
old then—a mere boy—but the look on his face made 
an impression on me that the passing of half a century 
has left untouched. 

He didn’t say a word. He simply looked at the 
instructor with an expression full of surprize, of 
disappointment, and, more than all else, of sorrow. 
Then he laid the rifle down, slowly and gently, and 
went a little way off from the group, walking up and 
down by himself, with folded arms and bowed head, 
for maybe twenty minutes. 

After a time he came back and fired several shots 
at the regular target—that unlucky new one had 
vanished in double-quick time, I can tell you—but 
he was unusually silent and soon went away. I 
couldn’t get the incident off my mind for several days, 
and J have never forgotten it. 





WALTER WELLMAN TRIES AGAIN 

WaLTER WELLMAN’s latest failure to reach the 
north pole through the air has evoked considerable 
ridicule from some newspapers, which take his attempt 
as a mere joke, or at least a clever advertising scheme. 
He has been congratulated on having broken down so 
near his base of supplies, and intimations have been 
made that this outcome was about what the explorer 
expected and desired. Nevertheless, Mr. Wellman 
announces his determination to try again, and the 
New York Tribune takes his efforts seriously, saying 
that ‘“‘the method adopted by. Mr. Wellman is one of 
great promise,’’ and he ‘will undoubtedly profit 
by this year’s experience in more ways than one.” 
Among the encouraging features of this attempt 
The Tribune notes that: 

The America made a longer flight this time than it 
did two years ago. It demonstrated its ability to 
maneuver with ease, so handsomely did it answer its 
helm, and when a return to the starting-point was 
made necessary by the loss of a guide rope it gave 
evidence of the power of its engines by bucking 
vigorously against a strong southwesterly breeze. 
Not a life was lost, not a man was injured, and all the 
instruments and records of the expedition were saved. 
Indeed, its leader afterward asserted that the transfer 
of his crew and apparatus to a ship was a needless 
piece of caution. 

The Philadelphia Record calls attention to the fact 
that the one feature of the air-ship invented by Well- 
man himself ‘is a colossal bologna sausage which he 
uses as a guide rope,” and adds: 

It is a leather tube of great length which is stuffed 
with provisions and protected from abrasion against 
the surface of the earth with steel scales. After Well- 
man had sailed forty miles and was in imminent 
danger of being carried to the pole this sausage broke 
off. Instantly the air-ship shot upintothesky. It 
was brought down and steered to a point where a tow 
line could be dropped to the Fram. 

' The Knoxville Sentinel tells the story of the brief 
flight as follows: 

The start was made successfully. After trying two 
Straits leading to the open sea and finding the currents 
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too strong for him, Wellman steered over a pass in 
the mountains and soon found himself and his com- 
panions going straight towards the pole in a fair wind. 
The trouble came with that part of the mechanism 
which was the devising of Mr. Wellman and which 
was his dependence for comparative safety. His 
trailing guide-rope with its stores of provisions parted 
near the air-ship and the great craft, robbed of its 
make-weight, shot upwards a mile into the clouds. 
Now there is no use in passing over the pole a mile or 
more in the air and it is more hazardous in the upper 
air currents than near the surface of the earth. Mr. 
Wellman therefore decided, after a consultation with 
his companions, to let out enough gas to bring 
the balloon close to the ground again. Crew and 
air-ship were brought in successfully by the steamer 
Fram, and the adventure ended. That it ended with- 
out loss of life may perhaps be set down to kind 
Providence. That it will discourage other attempts, 
by Wellman or others, to reach the pole from the air 
is not to be expected. The balloon behaved very 
well for a dirigible of the old style. 


The comment of the Hartford Courant on Well- 
man’s attempt is: 


So Walter Wellman’s balloon is done for for the 
present season and the north pole is still unattained. 
It looks at this distance as if Wellman had lost his 
balloon, saved his life, and secured a heap of advertis- 
ing worth more than the balloon cost. 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


The Strenuous Life.—Two men whose offices 
were on the second floor were on the first floor wait- 
ing for an elevator. 

“You’re not looking extra wéll, Londsel,”’ re- 
marked the lawyer. 

“No, Rangle,” replied the rea) estate man. ‘‘ Think 
I'll join an athletic club. 

“Me, too.” 

Still they waited for the elevator.—Kansas City 
Times. 


I need the exercise.” 





— 


Real Work.—Mrs. Bacon—‘‘I understand your 
husband is at work on a new poem.” 

Mrs. EcBert—'‘He is. He’s trying to get some 
magazine to accept it.”"— Yonkers Statesman. 


To the Point.—‘ Will it hurt?’ asked the pre- 
cise person, as he sat down in the big chair. 

“Don’t you know that I advertise myself as the 
painless dentist?” 


“Yes. But what I want to know is whether you 
can guarantee me as a painless patient?’’—Wash- 
ington Star. 





In Narrow Quarters.—For many years old 
Colonel Lee resided in Ninth Street, New York, 
near the Hotel St. Denis. He is still remembered 
by hundreds of New Yorkers for his bright manner 
and happy, apt remarks. 

When the project for erecting an equestrian statue 
to General Washington in Union Square was pro- 
posed, Colonel Lee was intrusted with one of the 
subscription papers for circulation. Shortly after 
receiving it he approached a well-known citizen and 
asked for a subscription. But the citizen declined 
to subscribe, stating in a rather pompous-manner: 

“*T do not consider, sir, that there is any necessity 
for a monument to Mr. Washington. His fame is 
undying; it is enshrined in the hearts of his country- 
men.” 

“Is he enshrined in your heart?” softly inquired 
the colonel. 

“*He is, sir.” 

“Well, all I have to say,” retorted Colonel Lee, 
“is that he is in a tight place.’—New York Sun. 





A Tale of a Wag.—A sentry while on duty was 
bitten by a valuable retriever, and drove his bayonet 
into the dog. Its owner sued him in the County 
Court for its value, and the evidence given showed 
that the soldier had not been badly bitten after all. 
““Why did you not knock the dog with the butt end 
of your rifle?’’ asked the judge. The court rocked 
with laughter when the sentry replied, ‘‘ Why didn’t 
he bite me with his tail?’””-—London Daily News. 


ee 
JUST LIKE 
ALADDIN’S LAMP 


which has only to be rubbed in order to trans- 
port its owner to fair palaces and castles, beauti- 
ful terraces, bubbling fountains and shaded 


walks, so 


CEMENT 


EO 
CONCRETE 


has simply to be properly mixed to create for 
its possessor almost anything he may desire, 
whether garages, artificial lakes, terraces and 
roadways, in fact, anything in the world of 
construction from Bungalow to Mansion. 

For twenty years, it has been produced from 
the finest materials its makers could obtain, 
and to this fact is due the uniformity of qual- 
ity, strength and durability which easily places 
it ahead of all others. 





Write for our book— 
it's free. It will open 
your eyes to the pos- 
Sibilities of Con- 
crete Construction. 
Besides this, our ex- 
pert Consulting En- 
gineer places his 
services at your dis- 
posal without cost. 


The Lawrence Cement Company 
ERNEST R. ACKERMAN, Pres’t 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


C.H. CEMENT & M. CO., Cumberland, Md. 


Don’ T WASTE Money on INFERIOR DICTIONARIES | 
—Ger Funx & Wacnatis New (1909) 


STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Different Bindings—Different Prices. Send for Cir- 
cular. Funk & WaGNna.tits Company, New York 


























Water for Your 
Country Home 


You may have every 
convenience of a city, 
water supply in your 7 
countryhomeand 4 
farm buildings 
—plenty of wa. 
ter delivered 
























System of 7 
Water Supply ’ 


No elevated tank to leak, 
freeze or collapse. No attic 
tank to freeze, leak or overflow. 
Tank is located in cellar or buried 
in the ground and water is deliver- 


ed by air pressure. 
Complete plants are furnished, in- 
cluding tank, pump and all. No 
charge is made for engineering ser- 
vice. Satisf ry results guaranteed. 
The cost is from $75.00 for small 
outfit, an? up, according to the re- 
quirements. 
Write for 64-page illustrated 
catalog No. 27, It is free. 
























Kewanee Water Supply Co. 
Kewanee, Iilinets. 


. 
1212 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
1566 Hudson-Terminal Bldg., 

50 Church St., New York City. 
710 Diamond Bank Bldg., Pittsburg 
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You Can Save 
From $5 to $40 


Our direct-from-factory-to-you selling plan 
means a saving of from $5 to $40 for our 





customers. 
rox 


Write for our Catalog 525. Look over our 
prices and compere 5 2 with others. That’s 
all the proof you n 

Hundreds of stant of Kalamazoo stoves 
and ranges are in use all over the country. 
Perhaps many in your own town. Ask their 
owners. Thousands have written us that 
there’s nothing like the Kalamazoo—anywhere 
at any price. 

We make buying and paying easy and con- 
venient. Our catalog tells just how to know 
a good stove when you see it and use it. We 
sell for cash or we open charge accounts with 
all responsible people. We make all kinds of 
stoves and ranges for all purposes and for all 
kinds of fuel. You can select your stove from 
the catalog and buy direct from the manufac- 
turer for 


Cash or Credit 


You know the reputation@of the Kalamazoo 
stove. You know the standing of the Kala- 
mazoo Stove Co. Besides—you are given ¢ 
days to test your stove. Your money back if 
the Kalamazoo is not just as represented. 


We Pay the Freight 


and guargntee safe delivery. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers 
| Michi 


ye CoV ce Vitte VAY 


Kal 














Direct to You" 








REMINGTON, $18.75 | 


One rebuilt machine only innew localities 
to secure desirable agent. Special agente’ 
pricessupplied onal! makesof typewriters. 
Standard Typewriter Exch’ge 23 Park Row, N,¥, 


Let This Pail 
Guard Your Health! 


Would you have your home free 
fromsickness ? Then keepall disease- 
breeding refuse shut up tight and out 
of the way. The common loose-top 
garbage can is a menace to health— 
the ideal container for all refuse isthe 


E-Z SANITARY 
Garbage Pail and Cover 


It is by all means the most convenient. A 
late pressure of the foot to the leverraisesthe 
Then, when the dish has been emptied and 
a lever released, a touch of the finger makes 
the cover fall into place again, fitting closely 
—keeping odors im and dogs and flies out. 
Price 3% gallon size, $ 
prepaid east of Denver, 2.50 
Let us send booklet that tells you all about it. 








Patent 
applied 
for. 









AMBERSON MFG. CO., Box B, Waynesboro, Pa. 


Cave Dwellers.—‘ Bet you ain’t got nuthin’ like 
our subway,” boasted the New Yorker. 

“In my section,’”’ retorted the visitor from the 
“cyclone belt, ‘we have individual subways.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


And He Passed.—‘‘Good-night,” said Staylate. 
“T’ve enjoyed myself immensely. Now, next Sun- 
day night I—er—expect to pass your house, and’”’— 

“That will be nice. Good night!” And she shut 
the door.—Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 


Left Over.—Barbara, aged four, had always been 
allowed to make small cakes out of the scraps *) 
dough left from the morning’s baking, so one morn- 


ing after being sent to gather the eggs, she came | 
“Oh, | 
mama! see this little egg, it must be that’s all the | 


running in with a very tiny one and exclaimed, 


dough the hen had left.’’—Delineator. 


Perhaps.—A traveler in Tennessee came across an 
aged negro seated in front of his cabin door basking 
in the sunshine. 

“He could have walked right on the stage for an 
Uncle Tom part without a line of make-up,” 
the traveler. 


says 
“‘He must have been eighty years of 
age.” 

“*Good morning, uncle,” 

‘Mornin’, sah! Mornin’,”’ 
he added, ‘‘ Be you the gentleman over yonder from 
New York?” 

Being told that such was the case, the old darky 
said, ‘‘Do you mind telling me something that has 
been botherin’ my old haid? I have got a grand- 
son—he runs on the Pullman cyars—and he done 
tells me that up thar in New York you all burn up 
youah folks when they die. He is a powerful liar, 
and I don’t believe him.” 

““Yes,”’ replied the other, 


said the stranger. 


said the aged one. Then 


“that is the truth in 
some cases. We call it cremation.” 

‘“Well, you suttenly surprize me,’’ said the negro, 
and then he paused as if in deep reflection. Finally 
he said, ‘‘ You-all know Iam a Baptist. I believe in 
the resurrection and the life everlastin’ and the 
comin’ of the Angel Gabriel and the blowin’ of that 
great horn, and Lawdy me, how am they evah goin’ 
to find them folks on that great mawnin’?”’ 

It was too great a task for an off-hand answer, 
and the suggestion was made that the aged one con- 
sult his minister, Again the negro fell into a brown 
study, and then ‘he raised his head and his eyes 
twinkled merrily, and he said in a soft voice: 

““Meanin’ no offense, sah, but from what Ah have 
heard about New York, I kinder calcerlate they is a 
lot of them New York people that doan’ wanter be 
found on that mornin’.’’-—Cosmopolitan. 


A Well-bent Twig.—A little six-year old whose 
parents were of the Calvinistic faith was very much 
surprized on hearing that Jesus was a Jew. ‘I 
don’t see how that could be,’’ she retorted, ‘‘when 
God, His Father, was a Presbyterian.’’—Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine. 


The Family Skeleton.—TracnhEr—' What is 
your father’s occupation?”’ 

LITTLE Boy—‘‘I can’t tell you.” 

TEACHER—‘‘ But you must.” 

LitTLE Boy—“ My father doesn’t want me to tell.” 

TEACHER—' ‘I insist on your telling me. I have to 
know.” 

LitTLe Boy (tearfully)—‘‘ He’s—he’s the fat lady 
at the dime museum.’’—Youths’ Companion, 


The Proper Equipment.—A Methodist bishop 
was recently a guest at the home of a friend who had 
two charming daughters. One morning the bishop, 
accompanied by the two young ladies, went out in 
the hope of catching some trout. An old fisherman, 
out for the same purpose, wishing to appear friendly, 
called out: 

“‘Ketchin’ many, pard?”’ 

The bishop, straightening himself to his full height, 
replied, ‘‘ Brother, I am a fisher of men.” 

“You've got the right kinfl o’ bait, all right,” 
the fisherman’s rejoinder.—Success Magazine. 
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“If people who care at all for music 


really knew what a genuine delight 
the Angelus I don't believe 


there would be a single home in 
America that wouldn't have one.” 





| 


| 
| 





HIS is what one owner thinks of the 
ANGELUS. There are thousands of 


others who are even more enthusiastic. 


Why do you deny yourself the recreation, 


the education, the real enjoyment that 


awaits you in THE NEW 88 NOTE 


ANGELUS 


Player-Piano 


But when you buy your player-piano, be 
careful. Remember that all player-pianos 
de not contain the ANGELUS. Only the 
ANGELUS instruments are equipped with the 


‘PHRASING LEVER 


that wonderful and most important device, which 
gives positive and instantaneous control of tempo. 
The pressure of one finger will accelerate or retard or 
hold the music roll, thus enabling you to obtain every 
gtadation of tempo, and consequently to produce 
artistic effects which absolutely cannot be produced 
with any other player-piano. 

Other patented devices and exclusive features in- 
clude the famous Melodant, the Diaphragm Pneu- 
matics, the Melody Buttons, the Duplex Spool and 
the Artistyle Music Rolls, The ANGELUS has 
also a playing range of 88 notes—the full compass 
of the keyboard, and it is constructed so that all 
ANGELUS and ‘Standard 88 note rolls and all 
ANGELUS and Standard 65 note rolls can be used, 
thus making available the greatest possible selection of 
music. ; 


Let us send you our nearest selling agent’s 
address and our beautiful new booklet 


The Wilcox & White Co., Meriden, Conn. 
Business Established in 1877 
Regent Street 


Regent House London 
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The Best Book 
On 6% Bonds 


We have written a book on Irrigation 
Bonds, based on long experience and inti- 
mate knowledge. Every investor, small or 
large, owes to himself its perusal. We want 
to send you a copy. 








In the past 15 years, we have sold 70 
separate issues of UVrainage and Irrigation 
Bonds, without a dollar of loss to any in- 
vestor. We are the largest dealers in these 
Reclamation Bonds, and they have become, 
in late years, our most popular bonds. 


Irrigation Bonds are secured by liens on 
the most fertile farm lands in America. 
The value of the land is often more than 
four times the loan. 


Some are municipal obligations, forming 
tax liens on the real property located in 
populous districts. 


They are serial bonds, running from two 
to twelve years. Each year, as the loan is 
reduced, the security back of the rest is 
increased. 


The denominations are $100, $500 and 
$1,000, so one may invest either little or 
much. 


The interest rate is six per cent. No other 
large class of bonds, equally well secured, 
now pays an equal rate. 


These bonds are bound to become more 
and more popular as they become better 
known. They are the utmost in six per cent 
bonds. Please send us this coupon today 
for our free book, so you may know the 
facts. 


| Bringing Them Up.—“ Air-ships are just in their 
infancy.” 


land Plain Dealer. 


eae es 


| Didn’t Have To Be Asked.—" He couldn’t even 
| propose to a woman—he’s too bashful.” 
“Nonsense! He’s married.” 
“Yes, but he married a widow.” —Cleveland Leader. 


| From Kansas.—This is the tallest corn story of 
| the season and is being told among the traveling 
| men over the State. It is said to have been in a 
letter written home by an Eastern visitor: ‘‘ Most 
of the Kansas streets are paved, grains of corn being 
used for cobblestones, while the cobs are hollowed 
out for sewer pipe. The husk, when taken off whole 
and stood on end, makes a nice tent for the children 
to play in. It sounds queer to hear the feed man 
tell the driver to take a dozen grains of horse feed 
over to Jackson’s livery stable. If it were not for 
soft, deep soil here I don’t see how they would ever 
harvest the corn, as the stalks would grow up as 
high in the air as a Methodist church steeple. How- 
ever, when the ears get too heavy their weight presses 
the stalk down in the ground on an average of ninety- 
two feet; and this brings the ear near enough to the 
| ground to be chopped off with an ax.’’—Kansas City 
| Journal. 





Woman’s Way.—‘' I’m going to marry Dick.” 

“Why, you told me you weren't in love with him.” 
LAE I’m not, but I’ve just heard that a girl I hate is.” 
| —Cleveland Leader. 


| =e ees 
| The Old, Old Story.—‘‘ >on't chide me for carry- 


|ing a revolver. This little gun saved my life once. 
| ‘*How exciting! Tell me about it.” 


| “I was starving and I pawned it.’’—Cleveland 
| Leader. 
| 


Golden Silence.—Tom—“‘‘Say, did you ever kiss 
a girl in a quiet spot?” 

Jacx—"“ Yes, but the spot was only quiet while I 
was kissing it.’-—Boston Transcript. 
| The Summer Household.—EtrHe_t—“ Let's play 
house.” 

Tommy—" All right; I'll be pa and you can be mq 
away in the country.’’"—Harper’s Bazar. 





Sroutridge &NiverCe: 


(Established 1898) 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 


First National Bank Bldg. 


50 Congress Street 
CHICAGO 


First National Bank Bldg. POSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Gentlemen :—Please send me your new 
Bond Book, “The World’s Greatest In- 
dustry.” 


DP ioo tues nd bass sxehaet ob oans be Cae kep omnes son 





Wise Old Boy.—Mrs. Kicker—‘ If you are going 
vo another one of those banquets, I don’t suppose you 
will know the number of the house when you get 
back.” 

Mr. Kicker—‘Oh, yes, I will; I unscrewed it 
from the door and am taking it with me.’—Kansas 
City Journal. 


Circumstances Alter Cases.—A—'‘‘ Where are 
you off to in such a hurry?” 

B—‘To Isaacs the banker— owe him a visit. 
Won't you come, too?” 

A—"No, thank you. 
—Meggendorfer Blaetter. 


I also owe him something.” 


Political Repartee.—‘‘The motto of our party is 
‘Turn the rascals out!’” 











This Beautiful 
Red Cedar Treasure Chest 
SENT ON APPROVAL 
Freight prepaid both ways if unsatisfactory. Absolutely protects cloth- 
ing from moths, dust and damp. Ideal wedding, birthday and Xmas 
gifts. Built of fragrant Sout! ern Mountain Red Cedar, with specially 
made hand forged metal bindings, and shipped direct from factory 
at low factory prices. Write for illustrated catalogue of various styles 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 88, Statesville, N.C. 


“Well, I guess your party has turned out more 
rascals than any other.’’—Cleveland Leader. 


Well Answered.—LitTtLe 
what is a hypocrite?” 


W'iLie—“ Say, 


thanks Providence for his success, then gets mad 


responsible for it himself.’"—Tzt-Bits. 


A Slight Jolt.—SapLeicu— I’'m—aw—beastly 
fond of—aw—following the hounds, doncher know.”’ 

Miss CaAYENNE—‘‘I inferred as much from what 
papa said.” 

SAPLEIGH—" Weally? 
—fawthah say?” . 

Miss CAYENNE—‘‘Oh, he said you seemed to be 
going to the dogs.’’—Chicago News. 


And what did youah—er 





“Yes, and they’re mighty hard to raise.’’—Cleve- 





This collar, with % inch space, top and bottom, 
is known as “A 117." 


Let me show you how to save money on collars, 
neckwear and ioe esschioke. as I am doing for 
thousands of satisfied customers. 


are up-to-date and I sell only 
M y S ty les direct to the comsumer mak. 
ing but one profit. Giving 
you better value at a lower cost on my goods than 
you can obtain in the customary manner. 
My Booklet, terials used is illustrated, and 
contains prices which prove 


all I say. Let me mail you a copy today. It is free, 


to return your money 
or replace all goods 
that are found unsatis- 
factory, always stands. 


Right for $1.00 sent postage prepaid to any place in 
the U. S.’upon receipt of price. Mention size. 


MY COLLARS ARE HAND-MADE 


Cc. G. CLEMINSHAW 
289 River Street TROY, N.Y. 


showingactual samples of ma- 





My Guarantee 




















pa, | 
Pa—‘ A hypocrite, my son, is a man who publicly | 


every time anybody insinuates that he isn’t mainly | 





GET A JoB 
Quick Nothing like 


going at it with 

good advice, 
given by one who has placed hundreds 
of young men and women. Get his new 
book—‘‘How to Get a Position and How 
to Keep it.’’ Thoroughly up-to-date, 
sound, and sensible. By mail 54 cents. 
FUNK & WAGHALLS COMPANY, 44-60 E. 23d St., New York 


Your Anatomy Revealed 


All made clear by a beautifully colored Manikin in 
which the various organs of the body are shown folded 
one on another just as they are found located in your 
body. Study your anatomy bysthis manikin. Reveals 
a whole lot usually unknown to the lay mind. $2.50, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 


Insist on the DOUBLE GRIP CLIP 


8 ied only by the Niagara, ideal for card indexes, ik 
pane a and all papers and documents. Magara Clip Co., N.¥. 











“MY FAVORITES” 


Nutted Chocolates only 
Greatest Candy Treat Known 
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How to Avoid 
Burning Off Paint 


E CAREFUL not to use imitation paints containing sub- 
stitutes for Pure White gym silica, clay, etc. 
They will surely crack, scale and check, and cost more 

to burn off than to apply real paint. 

When you paint your buildings use Pure White Lead col- 
ored at the time of painting— it's the only economical—the only 
right way to paint. 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


is the best of all white leads—the purest, the most carefully, 
most scientifically made. modern Carter process eliminates 
every particle of discoloration and impurity. Carter is several 
degrees whiter than ordinary leads— makes brighter, truer, 
more durable c: 

Carter is as fine as the finest floor—it is always uniform. 

Carter never cracks or scales. It forms a tough, durable aud 
elastic film. Wears down gradually—only years of wear wi! 
remove it. 


By the powed Carter costs slightly more than other leads 
Figured by surface covered and years’ wear, it is the most eco- 
nomical paint made. Sold by all reliable dealers— used by 
good painters, 

Send for our valuable free book which tells how to test pit 
for purity. low to choose a onious color scheme. With 
the book we send a set of modern color mth from real houses 
that will give ideas for painting your 


CARTER WHITE LEAD co. 
12081 S. Peoria Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Factories: 
Chicago —- Omaha 


“To Be Sure It’s Pure, 
Look for CARTER ~ 
on the Keg”” 


«We will pay $100 and cost of analysis for 
the detection of any adulteration in this or 
any o bearing this brand.” 


FOLDING BATH TUB 


Weight 16 aap _ Sone little, 
Requires lit 

Write. ioe, or epectal off offer. 

L.N. Y. B 'O. 

103 Chambers Sereet, ie Y. cy 


HOURS WITH LIVING MEN AND 


Chats on the incidents and people of the American 
Revolution. By BENSON J. LOossING, LL.D. Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Cloth, 247 pp. $1.50 


FUNK & WAGNALcS COMPANY NEW YORK 


WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION 














“The Dance of Modern 
Society” 


Every Young man and woman should read this 
book by William Cleaver Wilkinson. He handles 
without gloves the subjects of health, morality, 
intellect, etc, 

wa pil should know the risk she runs in resign- 
ing herself to the arms of acquaintances — some- 
times chance ones—in the dance. 

A man should consider the danger to his man- 
hood in the close association of dancing with— 
mayhap - designing women. 

This book, rz2mo (78 pp ) bound in em- 
bossed maroon clo h with front title in 
gold-leaf, 60c postpaid— stamps will do. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 E. 23d St., New York 














In the Wrong Shop.—Lapy—‘‘ I would like you 
to paint my portrait with my hat on.” 

PaINnTER—‘‘ Good gracious, Madam, you'll have to 
go to a landscape-painter for that.’-—Meggendorfer 
Blaetter. 


Mildred the Wise.—Mr. PHAN (roaring from the 
top of the stairs.)—‘‘ Mildred! | What is that young 
man doing down there so late?” 

MILDRED (sweetly).—‘‘He’s just doping out how 
the teams will finish for the pennant.” 

Mr. Puan (mollified)—‘‘ All right. Tell him to 
take his time, not overlooking past performances and 
the possibility of a slump, and when he gets done he 
can compare with my list behind the clock on the 
book-case.’’—Puck. 


He Helped.—The brakeman was a novice, and on 
his first run here there was a very steep grade mount. 
The engineer always had more or less trouble to get 
up this grade, but this time he came near sticking. 
He almost lost his head. Eventually, however, he 
reached the top. 

At the station that crossed the top, looking .out 
of his cab, the engineer saw the new brakeman and 
said, with a sigh of relief: 

“T tell you what, my lad, we had a job to get up 
there, didn’t we?” 

““We certainly did,”’ said the new brakeman, “and 
if Ihadn’t put the brake on we'd have slipt back.”’ 
—Washington Star. 


Effective.—‘‘The climax to his wooing was very 
romantic. He proposed to her on the verge of a 
mountain gorge.” 

““What did she do?” 

“She threw him over.’’—Baltimore American. 


No Use.—‘‘This popular fiction is all rot. In 
real life the girl's father seldom objects to the man of 
her choice.” 

‘‘You're wrong there. He often objects, but he’s 
usually too wise to say anything.’—Kansas City 
Journal. 


In Good Training.—‘‘Fust time you've ever 
milked a cow, is it’ said Uncle Josh to his visiting 
nephew. ‘Well, y’ do it a durn sight better’n most 
city fellers do.” 

“It seems to come natural somehow,”’ said the 
youth, flushing with pleasure. ‘I’ve had a good deal 
of practice with a fountain pen.’’—Seattle Week-End. 


Up to his Ears.—‘‘ What is the matter?” 
‘*T have suddenly become deaf in my right ear.” 
‘*Perhaps it’s a watermelon-seed.’’—Houston Post. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


August 21.—After an accident in which no one was 
injured, Walter Wellman’s balloon is towed back 
to Spitzbergen, thus putting an end to his at- 
tempt to reach the pole this year. 


August 22.—Fire in Monterey, 
property worth $1,500,000. 
It is reported from La Paz that Bolivia and Peru 
have agreed to submit their boundary dispute to 
new arbitrators. 


Mexico, destroys 


Domestic 


August 21.—President Taft issues orders to the Sec- 
retary of War to reduce the army by 10 per cent. 
to a force of eighty thousand men. 


August 23.—A letter is published in which Speaker 
Cannon is severely criticized by Representative 
Fowler of New Jersey. 


District Attorney Jerome of New York City an- 
nounces his intention of seeking a reelection. 


August 24.—The United States Circuit Court at 
Chicago permanently enjoins the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from fixing railroad rates 
except in specific cases. 

The Federal Government orders an investigation 
of the strike of employees of the Pressed Steel Car 
Company at McKee’s Rocks, Pa., accusations 
of peonage having been made against officials of 
the company. 


E. H. Harriman returns from Europe. 
August 26.—The Pure Food Convention at Denver 


adopt resolutions declaring that benzoate of soda 
is not harmful when used as a preservative. 





Buy Six Pairs 
at a time 


You can get ““Holeproof”’ Hose for men, 
women and children, six pairs guaran- 
teed six months. See how convenient to 
have hose of one make for the entire family. 


If one or all of the six pairs come to holes, 
rips or darns in six months you get new 
hose free. 


Think of the money this saves—think of 
the freedom from darning. 


“ Holeproof ” are soft, light and attractive. 
Made from Egyptian cotton costing an 
average of 63c per pound. 


We have had 31 years of ex- 
perience. No amateur maker 
can make hose as good. 


Look for “Holeproof”’ 
on the Toe 


Else you may get an inferior make not 
even half soattractive. The genuine is sold 
in your town. We'll tell you the dealers’ 
names on request or we'll ship direct where 
we have no dealer, charges prepaid on 
receipt of remittance. 


FA 
p30 ME leproo flosiery 


Holeproof Sox—6 pairs, $1.50. Medium and light weight. 
black with white feet, light and dark tan, navy blue, pearl gray, 
lavender, light blue, green, gun-metal and mode. Sizes 934 to 12, 
Six pairs of a size and weight in a box. All one color or assorted as 
desired, 

Holeproot Sox (extra light weight)—6 pairs, $2.00. 
tirely of Sea Island Cotton, 

Holeproof Lustre-Sox—6 pairs, $3.00. Finished like silk. 
light weight. Black, navy blue, light and dark tan, 
lavender. light blue, green, gun-metal, 
934 to 12 

Holeproof Full-Fashioned Sox—6 pairs, 
sizes as Lustre-Sox, 

Holeproof Stoekings—6 pairs, $2.00. 
black with white feet, pearl gray, 
blue. Sizes 8 to 11. 

Holeproof Lustre-Stockings—6 pairs, 
Finished like silk. Extra light weight. 
pearl gray, lavender, 
Sizes, 8 to 11. 

Roys’ Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $3 00. Black 
and tan. Specially reinforced knee, heel and toe, 
Sizes, 5 to 11. 

Misses’ Holeproof Stoekings—6 pairs, $3.00. 
Black and tan. Specially reinforced knee, heel and 
toe. Sizes, 5 to 944. These are the best children's 
hose made today. 


Black, 


Made en- 


Extra 
pearl gray, 
flesh color and mode, Sizes, 
$3.00. Same colors and 


Medium weight. Black, tan, 
lavender, light blue and navy 


$3.00. 


Tan, black, 
light blue and navy blue. 


Reg U.S. Pat, 
Office, 1906 


Write for Free Book—‘* How to Make Your Feet Happy” 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., 347 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Educate 
Your Child 
at Home 


Under the direction of 
CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
Established 1897 





Daily lessons and detailed in- 
struction — the same as given 
to our pupils in the school’s own 
class rooms — with books and 
maveren. by means of which 
children from six to twelve 

years of age may be educated at home by parents, teachers 
er governesses according to the best modern methods 
and under the guidance and supervision of a school with 
a national reputation for training young children. For 
catalogue and sample lessons address 


V. M. HILLYER, Headmaster 
10 Chase Street Baltimore, Md 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LiTERARY DIGEST when writing to aavertisers. 
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“You Can't Afford 


Heat All Out-Doors” 


Yet that’s what you seem to be trying to do 
when your boiler sends most of the heat up 
the chimney. 

In early boiler construction 
for Hot Water or Low Pressure 
Steam thiswas one of the chief 
troubles. More of the heat es- 
caped out-doors than was kept 
in the house. Some boilers 
that yet show crude, old time 
ideas have this fault. 

That’s why we say to you, 
investigate the heat question 
before you buy! If your boiler 
doesn’t save the heat, you lose 
more than the comfort of a 
properly heated home. You 
lose fuel—tons of it—at a 

frightful expense. . 

We want you to investigate 
thoroughly CAPITOL BOILERS 
for Hot Water and Low Pressure Steam. When 
you see the illustrations of the inside and out- 
side of a CAPITOL BOILER (or better still the 
boiler itself) you will get rid of the idea that 
Hot Water or Steam Heating is something that 
only an expert can understand. The Capitol 
is so simple that you see the principles and the 

big improvements over other boilers at once. 
Ci 7 
(<AP 

2~ 
(For Hot Water or Low Pressure Steam) 

You will see in the Capitol Solar illustrated 
above, that all the parts of the boiler presented 
to the heat inside is waterarea. Others have 
cast iron plates between water areas, These 
plates form no part of the heating 
surface. They are a dead loss so far 
as heating your house is concerned. 

When you heat simply from plates 
wh don't get the heat upstairs. 

hen you heat water areas—as in 
the Capitol—you do. 

Capitol Boilers are doubly tested during 
process of making them in our big factory 
at Detroit. They are all set up complete, 
and ee inspected before ship- 
ment. Not a boiler goes out with the 
slightest defect. That is why we can 
cover every boiler with the strongest 
guaranty ever given. Capito] Boilers are 
not so low priced as some, and not the 
highest priced. In the Capitol you get 
proven value for each dollar you put into 
it. Send for our free book—“ Heating the 
Right Way.” Address Department 2, P, 
and the book will come by return mail. 

We also want to show you Capitol 
Radiators that you may appreciate the 
beautiful designs. Write today. 


United States eater Company 


Dept. 2, P, DETROIT, MICH. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities, 








18 inch, $1.25 
12 inch, 1.00 


AND PEN 


RULER ATTACHMENT 

for everyone who. draws a line. 

The Pen cannot touch the ruler— 
result, NO-BLOT. 

Included in outht is the famous 


“ONE-DIP” PEN 


but any pen may be used. Makes 
straight, wave and dash lines. 
If not at your stationer, will send 
direct upon. receipt of price. 
R. S. PULLEN MFG. CO., 
1009 Chestnut St,, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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[September 4, 





THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 


In this column, to decide 
correct use of words, the Fun 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


uestions concerning the 
& Wagunalis Standard 


C2" Inquirers desiring prompt answers will be ac- 
commodated on prepaying postage. 


“Jj. F. P.,’’ Valley City, N. D.—'‘ The Merchant 
of Venice,’’ by William Shakespeare, is described 
as a comedy in which a Jew, named Shylock, “in 
merry sport’’ lent money on certain conditions in 
lieu of interest. As the conditions were practically 
impossible of fulfilment the Jew was nonsuited and 
fined. 

“J. T. H.,” Lincoln, Ill.—The “‘diplodocus” (pro- 
nounced di-plod’o-kus) is a gigantic fossil reptile 
which was found in the rocks of the Jurassic period 
in western North America. It was twelve feet high 
and about sixty feet long. It has been estimated 
that this creature when alive weighed about twenty 
tons. 


“J. M. W.,” Lake Cormorant, Miss.—The correct 





Travel 














ORIENT 


The short, quick and comfortable] 
route to the Orient is from Seattle 
to Yokohoma following the warm’ 
{apan current. On your next trip 

’okohoma, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shang- 
hai, Manila, Hong Kong, or the far 
East go on the luxurious 


S. S. Minnesota 


sailing from Seattle, September 18 and 
December 22, 1909. Largest ship in 
Trans-Pacific service. Everything the 
best. Electric lights, telephones, hoes 





word is ‘‘motor-cycle,’’ which is pronounced m6’tor- | 


sai’’cl (the second ‘‘o” as in ‘‘atom,” and ‘“‘ai” as 
in ‘‘aisle”’). 

“D. J. S.,"” New York City.—The word “‘ mischie- 
vous” has two recognized pronunciations. The 
STANDARD Dictionary prefers mis’chi-vus, pro- 
nouncing the “i” in the second syllable as ‘‘i’’ in 
“it”; mis’che-vus, in which ‘“‘che"’ has the sound of 
“‘tshe,”’ is an alternative pronunciation. The word 
is never correctly accented on the second syllable. 

“J. R. M.,”’ Leominster, Mass.—‘‘Geisha”’ is pro- 
nounced gé-sha (‘‘e” as in ‘“‘they”; ‘‘a” as in 
“arm”); its number is singular and it means a 
dancing girl, specifically of Japan. 

“J. F. McK.,” Bolivar, Miss.—The plural is ‘‘ deeds 
of trust.’ 

“M. F. W.,” Moffett, Va.—Your sentence should 
read ‘‘Our new possessions make an understanding 
of these languages imperative, and the books will 
fill a long-felt want.” 

“L. C. H.,’’ Denver, Col.—The predicate substan- 
tive, after an attributive verb, is put in the same 
case as the subject before it; as ‘‘I took it to be 
him”’ or ‘‘I knew it to be her.” 

“B. J. S.." Chihuahua, Mex.—'‘My promise to 
write you has not been fulfilled because of . . .”’ is 
correct, whereas ‘‘my promise... has been de- 
ferred from fulfilment”’ is not good English. 

“C, F. M.,” 10 E. Ninth Street, City. —The word 
“the” used in the sense you mention would tend to 
strengthen the word ‘‘College.’’ It is the more pre- 
tentious form of the two. 

“*H. E. P.,’’ Salamanca, N. J.—‘‘ Which,” as used 
here, is aninterrogative pronoun and taking into con- 
sideration that the word ‘‘person”’ is understood in 
the sentence you submit, the construction is correct— 
‘When the lion and the lamb shall lie down together 
the lover and his lass will have no quarrel as to which 
spoke first.’’ 

“J. W. E.,’’ Lake Erie, O.—The construction of 
the sentence you submit is awkward. It may be 
improved by rendering it ‘‘A considerable amount 
of money having been spent in making improve- 
ments, this resort has been made second to none.” 
In the parenthetical clause ‘‘combined with the 
every effort of the management”’ the article printed 
in italics is redundant. This clause as it stands is 
indefinite inasmuch as it does not specify the direc- 
tion or purpose of the efforts made. 

““W. K.,’’ New York City.—To render the sen- 
tence you submit correctly, one should say, ‘* There 
are three words in the English language which are 
pronounced ‘to.’ ”’ 


“W.H. C.,”’ Cincinnati, O.—‘‘I am glad to know 
you”’ is a colloquial formula for ‘‘I am glad to make 
your acquaintance.” The word “know” in the 
sense of acquaintanceship is defined as ‘‘to be thor- 
oughly acquainted with” and one can not be said to 


dry, suites with sitting room and bath. 
Hong Kong passengers go via Manila. 
Send for folders describing trip. 


Address any representative Great Northern Ry. 
Northern Pacific RKy., or 


_Great Northern 
Steamship Co. 


W. C, THORN W. A. ROSS 
Traveling Pass’r Agt. Ass’t Gen. Pass. 
209 Adams St. SEATTLE 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
379 or 319 Broadway 


A. L. CRAIG 
Gen. Passenger Agt. 
ST. PAUL 








WEST INDIES 


By the S. S. OCEANA 


16 and 31-day cruises. Cost &90.00, up- 
wards. Leaving New York Jan. 17, Feb. 19, 
19:0. Shore trips. Splendid arrangements. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 41-45 Broadway, New York 














OIXTH “CRUISE of the ARABIC 
to the -- MEDITERRANEAN ‘aia: ORIENT 
SAILING: ftom- NEW YORK - JAN: 2.0." 1910 
ALL - EXPENSES - INCLUDED: for -75- Davis-at $400. asa: Up 
Now : UNDER : DIRECTION ‘ara: MANAGEMENT: of the 
Wuite- STAR: LINE - - 9- Broadway ‘NEW -YORK 





Going Abroad? Den! syst The Trey 

has been newly revised and enlarged, and contains 

all the information desired by the tourist. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
New York City, N. Y. 


SLIP IT INTO YOUR TRUNK 


“Parisians Out of Doors’ 








be glad to be thoroughly acquainted with a person , 
one meets for the first time. The second form cited 

(‘I am pleased to meet you’’) is preferable and | 
means ‘‘It affords me pleasure to meet you.” | 


' in and about t 


By F. BERKELEY SMITH 
plotans every form of out-of-door amusement 
e capital of the world’s fun. With numer- 
ous drawings and photograp’\s by the author and a water- 
color frontispiece by F. Hopki:.son Smith. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
net- Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 


The author 
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